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and nothing has come of them. But it is well known 
NOTES. that a rising of real importance in Macedonia has been 


LTEROUGH the Italian losses at Adowah, counting 
native allies and all, are now believed to have been 
twice as great as was at first reported, the public horror 
at the catastrophe has perceptibly worn off, and the 
tendency to street riots, which was convulsing the whole 
peninsula a week ago, seems to have subsided. Signor 
Crispi is definitely out of public life, and the more 
colourless, but perhaps equally capable, Marquis di 
Rudini heads a new Ministry, to which popular opinion 
in Italy appears disposed to give achance. During the 
whole crisis there has been hardly a sign that Italy 
thinks of herself as a Parliamentary country. The 
Chamber of Deputies did meet once, but the members 
all yelled at the top of their voices till the presiding 
officer was compelled to suspend the sitting, and nobody 
seems the worse for the fact that it has not been 
resumed. Whether the Rudini Cabinet can secure a 
majority in this hare-brained assemblage, or, having 
secured it, can be sure of it for two weeks together, is 
entirely a matter of speculation. 


The many rumours and irresponsible political gossip 
which the smash-up in Italy and the visit of the Austrian 
Premier to Berlin have evoked may well confuse the 
general reader. Beyond the obvious fact that since the 
death of Alexander III. the old combinations of Powers 
on the Continent have been gradually loosening, and 
that new groupings and alliances are in the air, nothing 
is very clear. It can be seen that the close friendship 
struck up during the past year between the German and 
Russian Courts has aroused suspicions in both Austria 
and Italy. Each has reason to doubt the value of its 
partnership in the Triple Alliance ; but each views with 
misgivings the suggestion that there is any better 
alliance to be found elsewhere. The new Italian Premier 
is known to have an open mind on this subject, and his 
Foreign Minister, the Duke di Sermoneta, although 
spoken of as a friend of the German Emperor, because 
he entertained him once at his historic Caetani Palace, 
in Rome, is better known in London than he is in 
Berlin, and has for wife an English lady, the cousin of 
the Earl of Lathom. The Emperor of Austria, who 
last week had a private talk with the President of the 
French Republic, is to-day (Friday) to have a similar 
interview with the Queen of England. The possibility 
of great diplomatic changes underlies these facts ; but 
it is hardly more as yet than a possibility, 


This is the season of the year when guns begin to go 
off of their own account in Crete, and imaginary bonfires 
on the Macedonian mountains, answering the fancied 

leams of beacons in the fastnesses of Epirus and 
anina, excite the imagination of the Continental news- 
paper correspondent. For twenty consecutive Springs 
we have heard tales of insurrection in these wild parts, 


arranged and organized during the past winter by the 
uneasy adventurers who flit between Odessa and Sofia, 
and that its beginning has been timed for the Greek 
Easter, which falls this year on 5 April. It has been 
widely reported, however, that Russia now disapproves 
of this proposed campaign, and that consequently its 
promoters have postponed action. The principal reason 
given for this change is the Tsar’s anxiety that nothing 
shall occur to mar the success of the coronation cere- 
monies in May which are being prepared for him at 
Moscow. 


That Nicholas II. should desire to have his corona- 
tion, which is to be the costliest and most ostentatious 
affair of its kind in modern history, pass off without any 
distracting interruptions is quite intelligible. It is 
likely to be the greatest event of his life, and he 
naturally bestows much thought upon it. But there are 
limits to even Czsar’s powers. All Europe is in a 
ferment of suspicion and anxiety, and the semi-bar- 
barous populations of the Balkans, as is their nature, 
exaggerate this general restlessness. It is more than 
possible that the agitators who have been crossing the 
Turkish frontier from Bulgaria and Montenegro during 
the winter have this time stirred up a movement in 
Macedonia which they cannot arrest at will. It is con- 
ceivable, too, that a month of sanguinary anarchy in 
various parts of European Turkey might not be such an 
unwelcome overture to the Tsar’s coronation as people 
imagine. In Russia a new reign has a kind of ad 
interim character until this ceremony has been per- 
formed. With the crown actually on his head, the 

oung Emperor will at last have entered into his full 
inheritance, and will be free to follow up the extra- 
ordinary extension of Russian interest and influence 
which Prince Lobanoff has accomplished in all directions 
during the past year. We see no reason to suppose 
that the spectacle of a Macedonia in convulsions would 
harrow the Imperial heart any more than the tragedy of 
Armenia has done. Russia finds her advantage in the 
miseries of the small so-called Christian races on her 
borders, and they impel her to action only when a clear 
profit is visible 


The Radical party is going through much the same 
sort of internal convulsion as rent the Conservative 
party about the year 1883. In those days Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill raised exactly the same complaint as 
Mr. Labouchere is raising now—namely, that the pro- 
vincial associations had been captured by the central 
official association, and that all the vitality of the party 
was suffocated in the embrace of the Whips. The 
organization of the two parties is practically identical. 
There is the Central Conservative Association ‘‘ cohabit- 
ing,” to use Mr. Labouchere’s word, in the same house 
with the National Union of Conservative Associations, 
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just as the Central Liberal Association cohabits with 
the National Liberal Federation. This latter body, by 
the way, is the original Birmingham Caucus, trans- 
planted under the supervision of its parent, Mr. Schnad- 
horst, who adhered to Mr. Gladstone in the great Home 
Rule split. The great and original ‘‘ boss,” who is said 
to have made Mr. Chamberlain, has now retired, and 
Mr. Hudson reigns in his stead. 


Lord Randolph Churchill declared that the National 
Union of Conservative Associations was completely 
under the thumb of Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and, as he was gifted with great energy, 
Lord Randolph got himself elected Chairman of the 
National Union, and independence triumphed. But 
will Mr. Labouchere succeed as well in his attack upon 
the official gang? The authority of the Committee of 
Radical Members of Parliament, of which Mr. Labou- 
chere is Chairman, has already been called in question 
by the body of the Radical party in the House of Com- 
mons. The fact is that Mr. Labouchere has no follow- 
ing in the country, and his leaders know it. Clever as 
he is, Mr. Labouchere’s judgment of the ordinary 
Britisher’s mind is curiously inadequate. His policy is 
therefore nearly always wrong. He is responsible for 
the House of Lords fiasco, into which he hounded Lord 
Rosebery. The Radicals are of course much more 
difficult to lead than the Conservatives, by whom loyalty 
to their leaders is sometimes carried to the point of 
exaggeration. 


In the Unionist party there is never any difficulty 
about policy, at least outside the Cabinet. The leaders, 
or three or four of them, settle the programme, and the 

rty accepts it with lamblike meekness. But in the 

dical party the leaders are expected to take their 
policy from their followers, which the leaders naturally 
object to, especially as their followers are split up into 
five or six different groups, each pulling in a different 
direction. Both parties, therefore, err in opposite ex- 
tremes, the Radicals by too much, the Conservatives 
by too little, independence. There must be give and 
take between leaders and followers. It would be an 
evil day for this country if the men at the centre, who 
are moderate because of their superior knowledge and 
experience, were to be overruled by the men not at the 
centre, who are violent because of their ignorance and 
inexperience. Two Cabinets at Whitehall are bad 
enough. But a Cabinet at Whitehall and another 
Cabinet at Newcastle, with Dr. Spence Watson as 
Premier No. 2, would be intolerable. 


All are agreed that the style of Lord Warkworth’s 
maiden speech was excellent. The voice, manner, and 
delivery were pleasing and impressive, and just what 
the House of Commons likes. But we confess we were 
rather disappointed in the matter. We make every 
allowance for the fact that Lord Warkworth sits for 
South Kensington, where the cultivated and opulent 
bourgeoisie regards with something like dismay the 
prospect of a Sunday invasion of barbarians from all 
points of the compass. We alse make every allowance 
for Lord Warkworth’s pedigree. The grandfather duke 
on the paternal side is an Irvingite, and the grandfather 
duke on the maternal side is a Presbyterian. Mr. John 
Burns made a mistake, by-the-bye, when he challenged 
the young Lord as to how he spent his own Sundays ; 
for Lord Warkworth belongs to the straitest sect of 
Evangelicals. But we should have thought a clever 
young man like Lord Warkworth would have risen 
superior to his constituency and his pedigree, and ex- 
pressed broader views of a popular social question like 
the opening of museums on Sunday. 


_ This is an unfortunate business about the Duke of 
Cambridge’s extra retiring allowance of £1,800 a year. 
As a member of the Royal Family the Duke has an 
annual grant of £12,000. As an ordinary Field- 
Marshal of Infantry he would be entitled to a half- 
pay allowance of £1,300 a year. But as honorary 
colonel of the Guards the Duke draws £2,200 a year, 
which he is allowed, under an old arrangement of which 
His Royal Highness is the last beneficiary, to continue 
to draw as retired pay. To this it has been proposed 
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to add £1,800 a year, described in the Estimates as 
‘* personal to His Royal Highness, the late Commander- 
in-Chief,” so as to bring the retiring allowance up to 
£4,000 a year. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, late 
Secretary of State for War, has put a notice on the 
aper to reduce the vote by £1,800, and the difficulty 
is that the Government practically pledged themselves 
on a previous occasion not to introduce such an addi- 
tional pension. How this vote, therefore, came to be 
inserted in the Estimates is a mystery. We are sorry 
that such a blunder should have been made in the 
case of so old and valued a public servant as the 
Duke of Cambridge. These are not the days in 
which exceptions in favour of royal dukes are likely to 
pass unchallenged; and, after all, £14,200 a year is 
not a bad retiring allowance. But these questions 
about the pay of Royalties excite the worst passions of 
the worst kind of Radicals, and it is better never to 
raise them if it can be helped. 


To Sir Howard Vincent belongs the credit of having 
dragged out into the light of day the fact that our 
precious diplomatists of the past have effectually barred 
the way to any Zollverein or Customs Union with our 
Colonies. Our commercial treaties with Belgium and 
Germany actually contain clauses preventing British 
colonies from levying a lighter duty on British goods 
than upon foreign goods, should they elect to do 
so! And this intolerable interference with the eco- 
nomic liberty of our colonies, so disastrous to the 
mother-country, was either ignored or approved 
by the boobies at the Foreign Office! Sir Howard 
Vincent has extracted an admission from Lord Salisbury 
that these stipulations are “inconvenient,” and that 
they ‘‘ should never again be agreed to by this country.” 
But are these treaties perpetual? Or if not, when do 
they expire? Lord Salisbury is no doubt right in re- 
fusing to take the risk of terminating them until 
some definite scheme of fiscal policy for the Empire is 
adopted, and we do not know by what Government 
they were concluded. But the amazing folly of 
these clauses demonstrates the absurdity of leaving 
commercial treaties in the hands of the Foreign Office, 
where the officials know as much about trade as they 
do about Chinese music. Every commercial treaty 
ought to be submitted to the Board of Trade. 


As Home Rule is to remain in the programme of one 
of the two great parties in the State, it is just as well 
that the people of Great Britain should bear in mind, 
for future use, the language and the conduct of both 
sections of the Irish Nationalist party in reference to 
the strengthening of the navy. Their avowed policy is 
to prevent the navy being strengthened; and Par- 
nellites and Nationalists alike are doing everything in 
their power to bring about a war between England and 
the United States, by representing that the increase 
in our Estimates is a menace and a provocation to the 
Americans. On this latter point it must be admitted, 
even by the Irish, that Mr. Goschen flattened Mr. 
Dillon against the wall by the simple statement that the 
naval programme was settled in November. Although 
Mr. Dillon had the audacity to repudiate the quotation 
from ‘‘ United Ireland” to the effect that Nationalists 
would rather help Russia, France, Germany, and the 
United States to defeat England than help England to 
defeat them, Mr. W. Redmond had the honesty to say 
that the Irish people could not regard either with interest 
or sympathy any precautions taken by this country with 
regard to foreign affairs. It may be ridiculous to treat 
this kind of thing seriously, but in the meantime the 
Irish members are obstructing, and will obstruct, the 
carrying out of the naval programme. 


We hope English readers will not miss the point of 
the bitter little debates that have surrounded the pass- 
ing of the Belfast Corporation Bill this week. It is the 
Home Rule question in a nutshell, with moral attached 
and all complete. Partisans have advocated Home 
Rule for Ireland because the dear people ia the South 
were angels tyrannized over by fiendish Orangemen 
and landlords. Partisans have opposed Home Rule 
because the Southerners were fiends who would not 
leave an Orangeman or a landlord alive if they had 
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their way. To the sensible politician there are neither 
fiends nor angels, even in Ireland ; and we have always 
been content to rest the case against Home Rule on the 
simple ground that we had bottled up in one island two 
races with century-old animosities—religious, political, 
and social ; and that chaos and bloodshed would be the 
only result of setting them at each other’s throats by 
removing the controlling hand of England. The ma- 
jority in the South would not give fair play to the 
minority, and the minority in the North would also have 
a bad time of it. For this reason Mr. Balfour intro- 
duced minority representation and other safeguards 
into his Irish Local Government Bill in 1892, and he 
and his safeguards were howled at by the same 
gentlemen who now declare that similar safeguards 
are needed at Belfast. 


Our students of folklore still find their richest field of 
observation in the rural Ireland of to-day. The Cun- 
ningham tragedy, reported from the Roscommon side 
of the Athlone neighbourhood, is in some ways even 
more curious than the Cleary homicide in Tipperary a 
year ago. In this latter instance some elderly women 
and men helped a husband to burn his wife to death 
over a fire, with the intention of driving forth a demon 
which possessed her; but they hid the corpse after- 
wards, and told contradictory stories about the occur- 
rence, and in the minds of the jury which convicted 
them there were doubtless many reservations as to their 
good faith in the matter. But the Roscommon tragedy 
is only too clearly genuine. Nothing could be more 
fantastically dramatic than the picture of a whole family 
on their knees, with their rosaries, in the evening devo- 
tions, with the crazy son rising suddenly to attack the 
father, and the brothers leaping up and hurling them- 
selves upon the offender, and hacking him to death 
with his own cobbler’s knives. They rush out into the 
open—father, brothers, and sister—all exulting that 
they have slain the demon which had pretended to be 
of their kin, and they force their way with violence into 
a neighbour’s cottage, protesting that their own is filled 
with ‘‘a thousand devils.” In confinement, a day after 
the crime, the family are seized all together with a wild 
access of frenzy, and shriek ‘ about evil spirits and 
fairies,” while they tax the strength of six policemen 
to overcome them. 


Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the strange 
business is that the Cunninghams, who were always 
known as industrious, temperate, and kindly people, 
were specially marked for their piety. The same thing 
was true of the Clearys, and of the two women, also 
from the Clonmel district, who were punished, in 1884, 
for going into the house of a neighbour during her 
absence, and putting her deformed child upon a red- 
hot shovel, in the faith that it was a ‘ changeling,” 
which this heroic treatment would transform into its 
true self. They were all given a high character as re- 
ligious people. And this suggests the curious reflec- 
tion that, though the belief in fairies, witches, demons, 
and the rest, is obviously a pagan remainder, it is 
historically true that all the persecutions for trafficking 
with these occult forces have been inspired by ecclesi- 
astics. The secular arm has always been loth to take 
witchcraft seriously, and has been pushed into it by 
zealous churchmen of the Cotton Mather or John Wesley 
type, who until a generation or two ago clung to faith 
in the uncanny as an essential dogma. 


What is the real truth about what it is the fashion 
nowadays to call ‘‘alcoholism”? Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
who, as the member for Hereford, is pushing cider, 
wrote to the ‘‘ Times” a short time ago to express his 
belief that drunkenness had diminished in the upper 
and middle classes. The grounds given for this faith 
were, that ‘‘as drunk as a lord” was no longer an apt 
description of the majority of the members of the Upper 
House, and that a great deal of the humour of “ Pick- 
wick,” which turns upon inebriety, would no longer be 
applicable, or even tolerable, to the middle class. Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke is a barrister, but we doubt whether 
even his ability could make this sort of thing pass 
muster for evidence on the Oxford Circuit. Mr. James 
Whyte, the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
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quotes in Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times ” the records of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, which show that the 
people have consumed from 15 to 20 per cent. more per 
head of alcohol in recent years than was consumed 
fifty years ago. He also quotes the opinion of Sir 
William Gull, given before the Lords’ Committee on 
Intemperance, that ‘‘ it is one of the commonest things 
in English society that people are injured by drink 
without being drunkards. . . . A very large number 
of people in society are dying day by day poisoned by 
alcohol, but not supposed to be poisoned by it.” 


We are no supporters of the U. K. A., but we confess 
we do not see how evidence of this kind can be waived 
by the rather foolish assertion that statistics can prove 
anything. Figures may be wrong, of course ; but until 
they are proved to be wrong they hold the field. Nor 
can Sir William Gull be dismissed as a fanatic. One 
thing is quite certain, that whether more or less alcohol 
is consumed by society than of old, the manner of con- 
suming it is changed. Men no longer get drunk in 
dining-rooms or in the House of Commons, because it 
would nowadays not be endured. But, as Sir William 
Gull says, people may be injured by drink without being 
drunkards. What is the proportion of adult males who, 
after dinner, experience what an American poet has 
described as ‘‘the warm-champagny, old-particular, 
brandy-punchy feeling”? Nothing is more striking 
than the sobriety of Frenchmen, as compared with 
Englishmen and Americans, in their clubs. In the 
smartest clubs in Paris, where they play high, no one in 
the midst of his excitement ever asks the valet-de-pied 
for anything stronger than lemonade or sugared water. 


Those who labour under the common impression that 
Eastern women are nonentities, and that their Western 
sisters monopolize energy and wisdom, may be enlight- 
ened by a story told in the ‘‘ North-China Herald” 
of a certain ‘‘ New (Chinese) Woman” in Shantung. 
This young lady, who is daughter of a magistrate, acts 
as treasurer in her father’s yamén—a post usually con- 
sidered sufficiently important to require an experienced 
accountant. She keeps the books, looks up accounts, 
reckons with all who have payments to make, pays the 
bills, and sees that her father is not cheated by such as 
think that a chit of a girl—she is not yet out of her 
teens—can be hoodwinked. Woe betide such wight, 
for he soon finds himself arrested and tied up to receive 
proper punishment. No wonder the Mandarin is re- 
ported to have made Tls. 50,000 in six months. No 
wonder, either, that enemies have multiplied around 
him, and that every effort is being employed to oust 
him from his berth. A Chinese gentleman, in conversa- 
tion lately with a foreigner, at Chungking, expressed 
himself hesitatingly as to the wisdom of educating 
women. The Chinese have accumulated vast experi- 
ence during the millennia of their national experience. 
Can they have experienced the New Woman ? 


Even amid the turmoil of European politics our 
readers may have retained a recollection of the émeufe, 
last October, at Soul, in which the Queen of Corea was 
murdered, and which the Japanese Embassy was ac- 
cused of fomenting. The case was so glaring that the 
Japanese Government felt obliged to recall Viscount 
Miura and a number of his staff and put them on their 
trial. The terms of the judgment, as translated by the 
‘*Japan Gazette,” may be commended to believers in 
the intensity of Japanese civilization. It is admitted 
that the Minister called the commander of the Japanese 
troops and others together, warned them that a plot 
was afoot, and told them to aid it in every possible way. 
The encouragement and actual assistance rendered by the 
Japanese troops to the rioters are both admitted. It is 
admitted, also, that the latter ‘‘ were instigated to kill 
the Queen, as the root of all the evils of the twenty 
years past was to be exterminated by this decisive 
action.” What was desired happened ; yet the judg- 
ment declares that, ‘‘in spite of the facts above men- 
tioned, the evidence is not sufficient to prove that any 
of the accused actually accomplished a criminal 
deed... .” The charge against them is accordingly 
dismissed. So a Japanese Minister may conspire with 
impunity against the Court to which he is accredited. 
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THE LIBERAL SPLIT. 


WE get a great deal of special pleading against the 
existing Liberal organization from the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle,” and an elaborate and specious defence of it 
from the ‘‘ Daily News,” but between them they con- 
trive to leave the general public quite in the dark as to 
what the trouble is all about. We said last week that 
its importance was exaggerated, and since then several 
things have happened to increase our confidence that 
nothing will come of the so-called Radical revolt. But 
it is an interesting incident in contemporary politics 
none the less, and it is worth while to understand it. 

As has been already explained, the National Liberal 
Federation was organized in 1878 by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and was for eight years the mouthpiece of Birmingham 
Radicalism. It had its headquarters in the Midlands 
capital, and thither resorted all the restless and ambi- 
tious politicians who were out of touch with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s official front bench group cf dull old place- 
hunters and torpid Whigs. At the outset it was a kind 
of discredited Cave of Adullam. As Mr. Chamberlain’s 
talent for politics and capacity for aggressive and 
successful partisan warfare became recognized, the 
Federation waxed in popularity and importance, until 
in 1885 its support afforded such powerful backing that 
Mr. Chamberlain ventured upon his famous ‘ un- 
authorized programme,” and by no means had the 
worst of the oratorical hostilities which ensued. If Mr. 
Chamberlain had remained in the Liberal party, it is 
probable that he would in time, and no very long time, 
have conquered the official Gladstonian clique by this 
weapon of the Federation, and dictated his own terms 
for himself and it. : 

But the Home Rule issue, which Mr. Chamberlain 
had almost prepared to take up on his own account, was 
suddenly thrust upon him from the Gladstonian side, 
and the upshot of this tactical movement was his seces- 
sion from the party. In the years of Liberal confusion 
and depression which followed; the National Federation 
which he had abandoned in a derelict condition drifted 
about unnoticed. When the popular tide finally turned, 
and the Liberals began again to win victories and 
cherish hopes of electoral triumph in the country, it 
was discovered that the Federation had passed into 
the hands of the party officials, but no one attached 
much significance to the fact. It was only when Mr. 
Gladstone was jockeyed into retiring from public life, 
and the party found its affairs being autocratically 
managed by a small close corporation of inferior wire- 
mers, that the notion of regaining control of the 

ederation and once more making it a popular club 

with which to coerce the officials of the party seized 
upon the mutinous Radical wing. This idea has 
gradually resulted in action, and it is the inner history 
of this action which concerns us now. 
’ We said a week ago that Sir William Harcourt had 
expressed his sympathy with this attempt to cut the 
Federation loose from its bondage under the party 
Whips, and to start it out again on a career of Radical 
independence. This wastrue—atthetime. Sir William 
had said to the Radical Committee which waited upon 
him and outlined their demands (and we believe we 
quote his words literally), ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, you must 
be met, and I think I may say you shall be met.” This 
was explicit enough, and the Radical Committee of 
Twenty-one, which had been appointed by a meeting 
of Radical and Labour members to secure these changes 
in organization, fully expected at the close of last week 
to be able to report that the official leader of the party 
n the Commons was on their side. Precisely when the 
Squire of Malwood altered his mind it is not for us to 
Say; but on Monday last he wrote a letter to the 
Committee disclosing an entire change of front. In the 
absence of proof that the Federation was injured by its 
close association with the Whips’ Central Office, or that 
it desired to be removed from ‘the position which by 
its own choice it has occupied now for ten years,” he 
brusquely declined to be a party to any agitation for a 
severance of these relations. His letter, read out at 
the meeting summoned by the Radical Committee for 
Tuesday, and since published, fell like a douche of ice- 
water upon the Radicals assembled. 
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It happened, however, that at this meeting on 
Tuesday a majority of those present were not Radicals 
at all. The difficulty is that in the motley array of poli- 
ticians in the House who answer to the call of the 
Liberal Whips, no one knows just where the line should 
be drawn to separate the Radicals from the others. A 
man may be a Radical on one point of party dogma, 
and a Whig on all the rest, but his solitary point of 
contact gives him a right to attend all Radical 
gatherings. Indeed the invitations to these meetings 
leave it entirely to the members of the whole hetero- 
geneous party to determine whether they feel like calling 
themselves Radicals or not. The doors being thus 
conveniently left open, it occurred to the entire Liberal 
party to be Radicals for the nonce, and they swarmed in 
such numbers to Tuesday's meeting that the recognized 
Radicals were in a hopeless minority. The Chairman, 
Mr. John Ellis, is, it is true, a Radical of the straitest 
sect. He is the only Gladstonian member now left who 
was an original member of the old National Federation 
Committee, and in those days he resisted Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s efforts to use the organization for his own 
purposes as resolutely as he now struggles to rescue it 
from the hands of the Whips. But being in the chair 
he could say nothing, and the defence of the Radical 
Committee’s actions devolved upon Mr. Philip 
Stanhope and Mr. Labouchere. They spoke to a 
hostile audience, which could easily have passed 
a vote of censure upon this Committee for having 
approached Sir William Harcourt on the subject 
of the Federation, or for presuming to exist at all. It 
is understood that a sense of humour rest.ained the 
majority from the exercise of this power. The reflection 
that they had not attended the earlier Radical meeting 
which appointed this Committee, and that for that 
matter they were at the present meeting only by the 
grace of the polite fiction that Liberal and Radical were 
convertible terms, kept them from harsh measures, and 
ultimately all sides agreed to postpone consideration of 
the whole matter until after the Huddersfield Conference. 

At this coming Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation, to be held in Huddersfield on the 19th, the 
Radicals are doomed, we imagine, to a further disap- 
pointment. Sir William Harcourt would have led a 
revolt, we may be sure, if he had seen any tolerable 
prospect of its success. But the Liberal party do 
nothing without money, and the capitalists who supply 
campaign funds and working expenses are to a man on 
the side of the Whips and the Rosebery leadership. 
This argument must have weighed heavily in Sir 
William’s mind, for he is too old and experi- 
enced a politician not to know what a part the 
war-chest plays in the campaigns of his party. The 
same consideration will probably overshadow all others 
at Huddersfield. Undoubtedly there is a good deal of 
Radical fervour in England which scorns the notion of 
money in politics, but this fine spirit rarely makes much 
of a show at Conferences, for the simple reason that 
delegates to these assemblages have to pay their own 
expenses, and they are not as a rule of the unworldly 
class. In most cases the members of the Huddersfield 
Conference will be the presidents and secretaries of 
local associations, who generally owe their positions to 
the fact that they have money to spend, who probably 
would not be Liberals at all if they were not given these 
local offices. That a gathering thus made up should 
take any but the official, we might say commercial, view 
of the party organization is extremely improbable. 


THE CHURCH BENEFICES BILL. 


[| 0D CRANBORNE is dangerous because his in- 
tentions are good. It is the note of persons 
with good intentions that their proposals are nearly 
always punitive. They are so impressed with the exist- 
ence of evil-doers in this world, and their corrigibility, 
that they are never so happy as when they are advo- 
cating some means for their punishment. We do not 
quarrel with the overwhelming majority by which the 
House of Commons read the Church Benefices Bill a 
second time on Wednesday, or with the assistance which 
Lord Cranborne received from the Government. But we 
do say that the Bill as it stands affects the status and pro- 
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rty of a large number of Englishmen, and that it will 
therefore call for the most vigilant handling in Committee. 
There are some 23,000 clergymen of the Church of 
England, of whom about 14,000 are beneficed. The 
status and income of all these men are threatened by 
the Bill, as well as the pecuniary rights of a considerable 
body of laymen. Unfortunately, the general body of the 
clergy are not directly represented in the House of 
Commons. The highér clergy are directly represented 
in the House of Lords; but one of the main objects of 
the Bill is to increase the power of the bishops. What 
is wanted is some one to safeguard the interests of the 
lower clergy, using the term in its Continental sense, 
and with no disrespzctful meaning, as against the 
claims of the upper clergy. The Bill is in truth a curious 
combination—or shall we say a confusion ?—of two 
opposite kinds of Church policy, which are derived from 
historically different sources, and have been professed 
by very different bodies of men. It is an attempt to 
combine the democratic idea, which is the foundation of 
nearly all forms of Dissent, that the parishioners should 
have a voice in the election and retention of the clergy- 
man, with the revival or extension of the disciplinary 
jurisdiction of the prelacy. The provisions with regard 
to the admission and inhibition of incumbents contain 
the germs of Presbyterianism, and must ultimately lead 
to the abolition of all lay patronage. Democracy has 
reached Lord Cranborne. Who would have thought it ? 

With regard to simoniacal transactions, we do not 
deny that there are abuses. But the Bill proposes to 
prohibit the practice of a patron presenting himself, or 
selling the right of next presentation. This is to cut a 
considerable slice out of the property of the owners of 
advowsons. It may be wrong to buy a living, but the 
thing has been done for years, if not with the approval, 
at any rate without the interference, of the State. 
Money has been invested in a certain kind of property, 
to which certain rights have become attached with the 
consent of the law. We thought it was an established 
maxim in this country that Parliament should not take 
away property without compensation because the moral 
sense of the community has changed with regard to its 
enjoyment. This principle was recognized in the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade, and surely the traffic in men was 
as bad as the traffic in livings. Yet there is no word as 
to compensation in the Bill. 

Any parishioner may send to the bishop a representa- 
tion in writing objecting to the institution of an incum- 
bent, and if the bishop is satisfied that the presentee is 
unfitted for the discharge of his duties ‘‘ by reason of 
physical or mental infirmity or incapacity, of existing 
pecuniary embarrassment, of misconduct or neglect of 
duty in a previous benefice or employment, of his evil 
life, or of grave scandal or of evil report concerning his 
moral conduct,” the bishop shall refuse to institute him. 
That is to say, any single parishioner, who may be a 
rabid Dissenter, may write privily to the bishop any 
gossip that he has picked up at fourth hand, and there- 
upon a clergyman is put upon the defence of his whole 
life. To determine what is mental ‘‘ incapacity” for a 
particular post is a very nice point. As for ‘‘ pecuniary 
embarrassment,” few are the men who are entirely free 
from it, and several of the most excellent specimens of 
their kind are slaves to it. If we remember rightly, the 
excellent Dr. Primrose, the pattern of the parochial 
priest, suffered severely from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 

Equally stringent are the provisions for inhibiting or 
suspending incumbents of whom it is desired to get rid. 
The bishop may require his five commissioners to 
secretly inquire and report whether the incumbent is 
** unwilling, or by his own fault unable, competently to 
discharge the cure of souls,” or whether he “‘ has, for not 
less than three years, been incapacitated by continuing 
mental or bodily infirmity from completely discharging 
the cure.” If four out of the five commissioners report 
in the affirmative, then the bishop may inhibit the 
incumbent, turn him out of his house, and divide his 
income among his curates, leaving him a bare margin 
for subsistence out of the parish. The competent dis- 
charge of a cure of souls must always be very much a 
matter of opinion ; and who shall fix the point at which 
a man becomes mentally or bodily incompetent to 
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preach or visit? The Archbishop of Granada specially 
engaged Gil Blas as secretary in order to point out to 
him any signs of failing power in his sermons, so that 
his Grace might retire at the right moment. The Arch- 
bishop had a stroke, as we know, and Gil Blas ventured 
to hint that the last sermon was just a trifle ‘‘ below par.” 
His Grace was so far from agreeing with this judgment 
that he dismissed his secretary, and of course retained 
his archbishopric. 

The appeal given to the incumbent from the bishop’s 
refusal to institute him, or from his inhibition, is to 
the archbishop, who, at the appellant’s option, may be 
assisted by a judge of the High Court. If the incum- 
bency is within the archbishop’s diocese, then the appeal 
is to three bishops, with or without a judge. An arch- 
bishop and a High Court judge would seem to be a 
very awful tribunal ; but we confess that where a man’s 
reputation and livelihood are at stake, and where every- 
thing turns on the handling of the evidence, an ordinary 
Court of law would, in our opinion, be safer. This 
Bill is founded, according to Lord Cranborne, on “‘ the 
spiritual rights” of the parishioners. We know what 
a legal right is: it is a claim enforceable in a Court of 
law. We know what a moral right is: it is a claim 
which, in the opinion of those who use the term, ought 
to be enforceable in a Court of law. But a spiritual 
right is a new term in legislation, and we do not know 
what it is, unless it is a new name for a moral right. 
Anyway, it is a vague foundation on which to build this 
penal superstructure. In the interests of the rights and 
property of the general body of incumbents this Bill 
ought to be carefully watched. 


A NOTABLE CHANGE. 


N a House of Commons where the Conservatives are 
in a large majority over all other parties, no one 
anticipated that Mr. Massey-Mainwaring would carry 
his motion for the opening of museums and picture 
galleries in London on Sunday afternoon. Of the 
change in public opinion on this question of Sabbat- 
arianism during the present generation, the figures are 
striking proof. In 1856 a similar motion to that of Mr. 
Massey-Mainwaring was rejected by a majority of 328 | 
on Tuesday the majority in favour of Sunday opening 
was 85. We congratulate the Conservative party, 
which in the present Parliament is so largely composed 
of young men, on its change of attitude. These new 
members, who have floated in on the wave of the 
General Election, may be taken to represent the 
ideas of the rising generation, which is evidently 
determined to shake off the prejudices of its 
predecessors, especially when they make for dul- 
ness. The younger Conservatives have made up 
their minds to show the masses that Conservatism 
is not, ‘‘ as the Pelagians do vainly say,” the creed of 
stupidity, of bigotry, of unreasoning opposition to 
popular amusement. Indeed, the mover of the motion 
and the amendment both belong to the Conservative 
party, and typify in their persons the new and the old 
school. Mr. Massey-Mainwaring was returned to the 
House of Commons last summer, for the first time, as 
member for Central Finsbury. Sir Mark Stewart, who 
led the opposition to the motion, has sat for a great many 
years for Kirkcudbrightshire. The new Conservative 
sits for a populous cohstituency in the East End of the 
capital. The old Tory represents by an exiguous ma- 
jority a thinly peopled division of the Scotch lowlands, 
where it must be said he is rather like the fly in amber 
—‘* we wonder how the devil it got there.” We mean 
nothing disrespectful to Sir Mark Stewart, who is one 
of the oldest and most conscientious members of 
the House, when we say that we rejoice at his 
defeat. The form of Conservatism which he repre- 
sents is not gaining, but losing, ground, and can 
never be popular with the masses, because it is 
associated in their ideas with an austere domination, 
which is rapidly passing away. The business of the 
rising Conservative politicians is to persuade the masses 
that Conservatism is not merely the cause of the parson, 
the peer, the publican, and the promoter—all these 
rsons. are excellent in their way—but also the cause 
of the higher and better tendencies of the day, of culture 
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in its widest senSe—that is, of art, amusement, and 
popular education. 

Tuesday’s majority would have made glad the heart 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose keen observation of the 
drift of public opinion is so remarkable in his intimate 
Letters. ‘‘ The great centre-current of our time,” wrote 
Mr. Arnold, in 1881, to M. Fontanés, ‘‘is a lay current,” 
and he even spoke of this current as a sort of 
social revolution. ‘‘The growing desire throughout 
the community for amusement and pleasure,” he 
said in the same letter, ‘‘the wonderful relaxation, in 
the middle class, of the old strictness as to theatres, 
dancing, and such things, are features which alarm 
many people; but they have their good side. They 
belong to this revolution of which I speak. The 
awakening demand for beauty, a demand so little made 
in this country for the last century, is another sign of 
the revolution, and a clearly favourable sign of it.” Do 
not the debate and division on Mr. Massey-Mainwaring’s 
motion give proof of these words? Cabinet Ministers 
have a well-trained faire for changes of public opinion, 
and Mr. Goschen’s speech in favour of Sunday opening 
is the beginning of a social revolution. Sir Mark 
Stewart’s amendment was, in fact, arather bold attempt 
to impose upon the cosmopolitan and pleasure-loving 
population of London the dour and crabbed notions of 
Scotch Presbyterianism, though we observed with 
pleasure that Mr. Holburn, the new member for 
North-West Lanark, spoke and voted for the motion. 
Sir Mark Stewart, it is true, taxed Mr. Massey- 
Mainwaring with taking ‘‘a parochial view” of the 
question. But this, we suppose, was ‘‘ meant sar- 
castic,” for ‘‘ gentle dulness ever loves a joke.” We 
have no fears that the influence of the Anglican Church 
will suffer by the advance of ideas such as these. On 
the contrary, it will be strengthened, if the clergy have 
the good sense to take the movement by the hand. 
One of the secrets of the success of the Roman Church 
with the masses, especially in the New World beyond 
seas, is its encouragement of their amusements, and 
its studious avoidance of gloom and harshness. The 
parsons have learned since 1884 that if they are to hold 
their own in these days, they must make themselves a 
little more agreeable to the humbler class of parish- 
ioners than they have been wont to do, and must study 
their idiosyncrasies a little more carefully. No one will 
appreciate the beauties of our Evening Service the less 
because he has passed a portion of his afternoon at 
South Kensington or the British Museum. 


MR. CECIL RHODES AND THE RAID. 


By THE EpirTor. 
Care Town, 5 February, 1806. 


A‘ eleven o’clock on the night of Sunday, 29 Decem- 
ber, Sir Graham Bower, in the act of undressing 
to ge to bed, heard a horse gallop up to his door. 
A few minutes later he was reading a brief note 
from Mr. Cecil Rhodes scribbled on the back of a tele- 
graph form, asking him to come and see him without 
delay on a matter of importance. Sir Graham Bower 
dressed and walked over to Mr. Rhodes’s house. Mr. 
Rhodes told him that he had had a letter from Dr. 
Jameson saying that he had been called into Johannes- 
burg in order to protect the women and children, and 
that he was about to start with the force under him for 
that city. 

‘* But surely you have telegraphed to stop him?” was 
Sir Graham Bower's astonished inquiry. 

“Yes,” was Mr. Rhodes’s hesitating reply ; ‘‘ but he 
had cut the wires, and my message, I am afraid, did not 
reach him.” 

There was nothing for Sir Graham Bower to do at 
the moment. He could not telegraph at twelve o'clock 
on Sunday night—all he could do he did. He sent a 
letter to Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commis- 
sioner, begging him to come in from his country seat to 
Cape Town as early as possible. 

’ Between six and seven o’clock on Monday morning 
Sit ‘Hercules Robinson was in Government House, 
Cape Town, and had heard all that Sir Graham Bower 
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had to tell. One thing was evident, that Mr. Rhodes 
might have communicated with Sir Graham Bower 
many hours before he did. But just as Sir Graham 
Bower lost no time when his turn for action came, so now 
Sir Hercules Robinson lost not a moment. He imme- 
diately telegraphed to Mafeking and gave orders that a 
mounted messenger should at once follow Dr. Jameson’s 
force and should tell him to return, warning him that 
his act was disapproved of by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Fearing lest this messenger should not overtake 
Dr. Jameson, Sir Hercules sent another despatch couched 
in similar terms to his Honour Sir Jacobus de Wet, 
Her Majesty’s representative in the Transvaal, and 
begged him to see that a mounted messenger should 
take this message and meet Dr. Jameson’s force and turn 
it back before it reached Johannesburg. Curious to relate, 
both messengers reached Dr. Jameson. The first 
messenger who started from Mafeking was arrested by 
a Boer Landrost, who was determined that no aid, 
should reach the invading force ; but when he read Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s message, he provided food and 
drink for the messenger and a fresh horse, and sent him 
on his way with a God-speed. Sir Jacobus de Wet’s 
messenger, too, reached Dr. Jameson on the Wednesday 
morning; but Dr. Jameson disregarded the orders of 
Her Majesty’s representative. No one who knows the 
facts will complain of any lack of energy or care on the 
part of Sir Hercules Robinson. 

From the time the messengers reached Dr. Jameson, it 
is manifest that Sir Hercules acted on his own initiative 
and with the utmost vigour. It is only fair to say that 
all he did was approved, as soon as he heard of it, by 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

On Tuesday morning, the 31st, Sir Hercules called in 
Mr. Hofmeyr, the head of the Afrikander Bund, and 
told him all that had happened and the measures he 
had taken to restrain Dr. Jameson. At once Mr. Hofmeyr 
pointed out that these measures were insufficient ; that 
something in the form of a proclamation should be 
addressed to all British subjects in Johannesburg warn- 
ing them that Dr. Jameson was going beyond his 
authority and outside the law, and calling upon them 
as loyal subjects of the Crown to give the invader of a 
friendly State neither aid nor comfort. The Attorney- 
General was called in and the proclamation was framed. 
A meeting of the Cabinet, too, was held and Sir Hercules 
Robinson's intended action approved. On Tuesday this 

roclamation was telegraphed to Pretoria and Johannes- 
urg, and on Wednesday morning, 1 January, it was 
ublished in both towns. There can be no doubt that 
it did incalculable good. Had it not been published, 
Jameson’s force might have been assisted by some hun- 
dreds of volunteers from Johannesburg ; so strengthened, 
he might conceivably have reached the city; and then 
would have followed probably the storm of Johannes- 
burg by the Boers and desperate street fighting. 
Those who feel inclined to blame Sir Hercules Robin- 
son for his determined and energetic action should 
remember that the issue of the struggle could in 
no case have been doubtful. Even had they been 
worsted in their attempt to storm Johannesburg, the 
Boers would have been perpetually reinforced, and it 
would certainly have occurred to some one of them 
sooner or later to cut off the water supply of Johannes- 
burg, and thus force the city into a humiliating sub- 
mission. 

The Boers in the fight at Krugersdorp had no 
need of ammunition, and no ammunition reached 
them through Johannesburg until long after Dr. 
Jameson had hoisted the white flag on the Thurs- 
day morning. The fight began on Wednesday at 
about midday, and the Boers express astonishment 
that Dr. Jameson’s force should have pressed fool- 
ishly into a desperately disadvantageous position ; 
and the Boer losses have been put by Kruger, who 
certainly is not inclined, in view of an indemnity, to 
minimize the damage done, at four killed and five or 
six wounded. Kruger was away on visits in the early 
part of December ; Joubert was at seaside in Natal 
bathing ; and both came back hurriedly because of 
Reform Union bluster in Johannesburg. ‘ 

To resume the thread of our story: on Tuesday, 
31 December, it must have occurred to Sir Hercules 
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Robinson, the indefatigable, that his presence might be 
useful in Pretoria ; for on Wednesday President Kruger 
got from him a message asking whether his presence 
could do any good. To this Oom Paul at once replied 
in the affirmative. 

Sir Hercules Robinson could not have received 
President Kruger’s answer before Wednesday night, 
1 January, and it is probable that he was then awaiting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s approval, for he did not start till 
Thursday night, and Mr. Chamberlain’s approval only 
reached him, so wiseacres say, as he got into the train. 
When Sir Hercules reached Pretoria on Saturday night, 
4 January, the raid had reached its ignominious end. It 
was too late for him to do anything that night. On 
Sunday Oom Paul transacts no business, but he re- 
ceived Sir Hercules Robinson informally, without, 
however, discussing the burning question. On Monday 
morning, the 6th, President Kruger and some of the 
members of his Raad received Sir Hercules Robinson. 
The opinion of the majority of the Boers was that 
Dr. Jameson and his men were filibusters, servants of a 
Company in financial difficulties eager to seize a town 
with a revenue of more than half a million sterling a 
year. The Boers contended that Jameson and his men 
were land-pirates, and that the ringleaders should be 
shot, pour encourager les autres, after a drumhead court- 
martial. But Kruger at once made known his opinion 
that, in view of Sir Hercules Robinson’s prompt dis- 
avowal and proclamation, Dr. Jameson and his men 
should be delivered over to the English authorities for 
trial as soon as the people in Johannesburg had laid 
down their arms. 

Then followed a comic incident which supplied the 
element of the grotesque in this extraordinary occurrence. 
Some members of the Reform Union in Johannesburg 
had bragged that they possessed twenty Maxims and 
twenty thousand stand of arms. When Sir Hercules 
Robinson showed the Johannesburgers that it would be 
prudent, to say the least of it, on their part to give up their 
arms, and so to win lenient treatment from the Boers, 
the bragging of the Johannesburgers made their acqui- 
escence a task of some difficulty. They delivered up 
three Maxims and 1,845 rifles, and then said that this 
was all they had. But the Boers, accustomed to consider 
words as representing facts, declared that this was but 
a feint, and pointed the Reform leaders to their own 
boastful assertions. It needed all Sir Hercules Robin- 
son’s ingenuity to persuade them that the Johannes- 
burgers had bragged unconsciously, and that in reality 
they only possessed three Maxims and two thousand 
rifles. On this, as on many other occasions, Sir Hercules 
Robinson was assisted by the wisdom, tact, and mode- 
ration of Oom Paul. One piece of information Sir 
Hercules Robinson does give to whoever cares to ask, 
and that is, that he has the highest opinion of Paul 
Kruger’s wisdom and magnanimity. 

Now, what is the result of Dr. Jameson’s raid? It has 
embittered race antagonism from the Zambesi to Cape 
Agulhas. According to such observers as Mr. Hofmeyr 
and Sir James Sievewright, the feeling between Boer 
and Englishman is worse now than after Majuba. 
‘* The cause of civilization,” says Sir Hercules Robin- 
son with prescient sadness, ‘‘has been thrown back 
twenty-five years in South Africa.” It is certain that, 
as soon as the Cape Assembly meets, the Opposition 
will bring in a resolution begging Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to revoke the Charter. The Government will 
add their voices to thiscry. Asa politician Mr. Rhodes 
will never again hold office in the Cape. He may 
become a Jingo leader, but nothing more. 

What will be the outcome so far as the Reform 
Union is concerned and its leaders in Johannesburg? It 
is said that Paul Kruger in this respect intends to con- 
ciliate the sentiment of the majority of the Boers. The 
ringleaders, it is said, will be punished by imprisonment 
and confiscation of their property, and their dupes will 
suffer heavy fines and banishment. But will the Uit- 
landers get any share in the government of Johannes- 
burg, and will they ever be able to hope to be admitted 
as citizens of the Transvaal ? 

It seems to us that on both these points President 
Kruger will hold the balance between English insis- 
tence and Boer stubbornness. Rather than have the red- 
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coats in his country he will do much ; but he will do 
nothing from: mere moral now that his posi- 
tion as been strengthenhed by Jameson’s raid and its 
results. 
THE EDUCATION BILL—WHAT IT 
SHOULD CONTAIN. 


TT notice given by Sir John Gorst of his intention 
to introduce this Bill had one immediate and use- 
ful result. It shortened the debate on the Address: 
and stayed the overflow in speech of Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan’s soul. The description of the proposed 
measure contained in the Queen’s Speech has however 
led to much speculation as to the range and aim of the 
Bill. It is not designed to cover the case of all public 
elementary schools. It is apparently to be restricted to 
those ‘‘ under voluntary management.” 

Before the Bill is introduced and whilst its details are 
under consideration it may not be inopportune to con- 
sider the problems which the Bill is intended to solve. 
In this connexion certain facts may be indicated in 
broad outline. Under the law of compulsory attendance 
every parent or guardian of a child is responsible for 
the child’s education. The almost universal mode of 
complying with this legal obligation is to send the 
child to school. But the school must be an efficient 
school. In order to save trouble in complying with 
this condition the school selected is generally a public 
elementary school. In the eyes of the law every such 
school is an efficient school. 

So far therefore as the requirements of the law are 
concerned, all public elementary schools stand upon 
exactly the same footing in enabling parents to comply 
with the law of compulsory education. But their 
equality does not end at this point. They are all 
governed by the same State ya pens administered 
by the Education Department. They are inspected for 
all purposes on behalf of the State by the same Govern- 
ment Inspectors. They are assisted by money grants 
from the State on precisely the same terms and con- 
ditions. In none of these particulars is there the 
slightest difference made by the State between any of 
these public elementary schools. 

Wherein ther do the differences amongst them con- 
sist, and from what causes do they spring? They spring 
from the different ideals of the schools as to their aim 
and their relation to the past; and from the different 
treatment which is accorded to them in the localities in 
which they exist. 

The public elementary schools are divided into two 
main groups. The larger group and the more popular 
is that composed of the Voluntary or non-Board 
schools. Four-sevenths of the total number of children 
in attendance at public elementary schools attend these 
schools. Their history reaches back to the beginning 
of this century. It is to them that we owe the creation 
of that public opinion which has signalized the educa- 
tional activity of the present reign. These schools are 
in the main allied with some organized form and force 
of religious opinion. As is natural, the bulk of such 
schools are connected with the Church of England. 
But whether they are connected with the Church, or 
the Wesleyans, or the Roman Catholics, or the Jews, a 
common principle inspires their work and directs their 
aim. That principle is that a real education can only be 
based upon religion. 

On the other hand, the smaller group is the creation 
of modern times. Board schools date from 1870. They 
took their rise in the determination of the State to place 
upon the various localities the responsibility of pro- 
viding schools where schools did not exist in numbers 
sufficient for the children. They are the result of local 
necessities, not the offspring of an educational ideal. 
The lack of this ideal has been, and continues to be, the 
source of their weakness. Their range is limited to 
instruction. It is only indirectly and not by express 
enactment that they are able even to teach the Bible. 
Any aid which a formulary or catechism ‘distinctive of 
any religious denomination.” might give to such teaching 
is expressly prohibited. Hence they are either secular 
schools or schools in which religion exists on suffer- 
ance. As Mr. —_- Stanley puts it :—they are a kind 
of permissive established church, the religion of which 
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may vary with the local majority. This is the sort of 
environment which, as I gather from a speech of the 
same advocate at the recent Liberationist breakfast, 
** sweetens the atmosphere” of Board schools. The 
bulk of the people do not accept this view. In spite of 
local subventions by way of loans for buildings and sites 
to the amount of £4 26,000,000 and of a local annual pay- 
ment to the elected School Boards of over £3,500,000, 
these schools are not yet the schools of the people. 
They do not educate as many children as are to be 
found in Church schools alone. 

So much for the difference of history, of aim, and of 
influence of each group of schools. In what particulars, 
then, are grievances felt which legislation can remove ? 
These grievances are mainly twofold. Non-Board 
schools are inferior to Board schools in point only of 
administrative organization and of local assistance. 
First, with reference to organization, it is obvious that 
Board schools gain enormously in efficiency of admini- 
stration owing to the combination of local management 
with central direction. This is most plainly seen in 
populous places. In London it is most conspicuous of 
all. There are in London 430 Board schools. Each of 
these schools is locally managed by local managers, 
not elected by the people but nominated by the School 
Board. They practically appoint the teachers and 
supervise the innumerable details of daily administra- 
tion. But they have no financial responsibility. That 
is borne by the ratepayers through the medium of the 
School Board. And the Board has the advantage and 
assistance of the best expert advice, not only of its own 
members, but of its officials of all grades. The Board 
cares for each of these 430 schools, and by that means 
meets local needs and avoids local jealousies. In the 
same area there are over 500 non-Board schools. Each 
is managed by a separate body of local managers. 
These managers are also responsible for the finances of 
the school. In the main they hold neither com- 
munication with, nor have they any relation to, the 
schools of their own kind in the same district. If 
the managers are efficient, the school is efficient too. 
But the efficiency of managers and schools varies 
greatly. A school manager needs technical know- 
ledge as well as good intentions. These characteristics 
are not always found in the same individual. And, 
under the present unorganized system, the indivi- 
dual in whom they are combined finds his field of 
operation limited to one or two schools, instead of 
being extended to all, through the means of a central 
Board. What non-Board schools, then, in large areas 
need is an organization parallel to that of School Boards. 
They need to be collected together into their natural 
classes ; they need the advantages of central direction 
combined with local management ; they need a common 
school fund; and they need the same facilities in 
connexion with the obtaining of sites for schools and 
enlargements, through the Education Department, 
which School Boards now enjoy. 

Secondly, it is obvious that this essential admini- 
strative reform will prepare the way for, and should be 
immediately followed by, the equitable financial treat- 
ment of non-Board schools. What are the facts? 
Last year, roughly speaking, the public paid twelve 
millions sterling for the purposes of public elementary 
education. Of this amount about eight millions went 
into the coffers of the organizations controlling Board 
schools, whilst about three millions remained for the 
support of non-Board schools. In other words, the 
schools of the minority had spent upon them nearly 
three times as much of public money as was spent upon 
the schco!s of the majority. In addition to the amounts 
actually paid, the sanction of public credit was also 
given to the raising of loans to the further amount of 
two and a half millions sterling to be expended upon the 
extension or renovation of Board schools. Not a penny 
from such sources reaches the non-Board schools. The 
bare statement of the facts is sufficient to account for the 
‘widespread indignation and alarm which promptly fol- 
lowed ‘‘the turning of the screw” under the admini- 
strative despotism of Mr. Acland at the Education 
Department. All that is needed to remedy the injustice 
so complained of is the acce ce of the principle that 
the public monies raised for the purposes of public 
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elementary education should be equitably divided 
amongst all classes of public elementary schools in 
proportion to the work which they do in the common 
interests of the State. It may be that more money 
may in the future be required for this work. But that 
is not the immediate need. The pressing necessity 
arises from the unequal distribution of the monies 
already raised. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal with minor 
and technical grievances such as the compulsory con- 
tribution which non-Board schools have to make, from 
their slender resources, by way of School Board rate, 
to the coffers of their already lavishly endowed Board- 
school competitors ; nor yet upon the unequal operation 
of what is known as the 17s. 6d. limit. These are com- 
paratively minor details as compared with the broad 
lines of policy indicated above. Nor is it my object to 
draft the clauses of the Bill. That is the work which 
falls to the lot of the State official and of the legislator. 
Nor have I dealt with the group of questions which 
arise in connexion with the delimitation of the provinces 
of secondary and primary education. I have endea- 
voured simply to indicate the extent of the grievance 
and the nature of the reforms which justice and expe- 
diency alike demand. Of what use are legislators if 
they cannot put the remedy into legislative form? 
Whatever else the Bill contains, if it does not contain 
provisions based upon the principles stated above it 
will fail of its purpose ; and a great opportunity for the 
display of the highest form of statesmanship in the 
removal of abuses and the promotion of efficient educa- 
tion will be, perhaps irretrievably, lost. 

Joseru R. DIGGLE. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Nor for generations have the Government and the 
country been so much at one on the subject of the 
navy as they are now. Seldom indeed has a naval 
programme been launched with as little sign of dis- 
approval as that of Mr. Goschen this year. The splendid 
condition of the revenue on the one side, and the high 
price of Consols on the other, have of course facilitated 
the contemplation of a large expenditure. But re- 
cent political complications have chiefly contributed 
to ‘‘ grease the ways” for the launch. The nature of 
the programme is such as to reflect the greatest credit 
on the Admiralty, and to show how much that body, 
which used to be the most frankly abused of all the 
departments, has come to take its place as an example 
to all. Weare reaping the fruits of continuity in its 
main structure, and distinctly, perhaps, of the intro- 
duction into Whitehall of a large body of naval officers 
who are young, who are fresh from sea, and who never 
stay at the Admiralty long enough to forget their sea 
traditions, or to imbibe what are called “‘ official ” 
views. 

The general result is a carefully thought out and 
singularly complete programme ; and it was not one of 
the least of Lord George Hamilton’s reforms to start 
the practice of printing a statement explanatory of the 
Estimates, so that, as in the present case, the whole 
thing can be studied so much more easily than when 
there is only a speech to go by. Looking, then, at 
the Estimates as a whole, we see that there is almost 
no department in the Navy which has not felt the 
amending and constructing hand; and the first thing 
we notice is speed. What is to be done will be done 
quickly ; and whether it is officering, or manning, or 
ship-building, or works, or the amelioration of the 
condition of officers or dockyard workmen, who re- 
quire and deserve it, all is to be done swiftly, and with 
the precision of a practised hand. The rate at which 
the great battleships ‘‘ Magnificent” and ‘‘ Majestic” 
were turned out has been of the utmost importance to 
our position in the eyes of the world, It shows that our 
powers of production are still such as no nation can rival, 
and it must put them out of hopes of trying to do it. 
The increase of this acceleration, which Mr. Goschen 
promises us, may not be required for that particular 
purpose, but recent events have shown it to be highly 
necessary. When we pass to numbers, we find that 
the respectable body of 23,350 are to be employed on 
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construction in the dockyards; while officers, seamen, 
and marines are to be increased from 88,850 to 
93,750. Without doubt, even when compared with 
times of war, these are large numbers; but an 
immediate provision of ships is of no use unless 
an immediate provision of crews goes with them. 
If, on the other hand, hyper-critics might declare that 
on calculation the supply of personnel will remain 
behind those of ships, the answer is that it would be 
very difficult to maintain a full reserve of men and 
officers in a complete state of efficiency, and that we 
cannot indefinitely increase the number of ships in com- 
mission. The Admiralty rightly look to their ‘‘ second 
line of defence,” the Royal Naval Reserve, as part of 
the Mercantile Marine, to make up the numbers in 
times of pressure. Every department of the personnel 
receives an increase, most notably the engine-rooms 
and the Royal Marines. The training-schools for boys 
are to be increased, and justice to Ireland is to be done 
by the establishment of one at Cork ; while supply will 
be accelerated by a shorter period of training. To 
the men of the Royal Naval Reserve there are to be 
additions, and their efficiency will be assured by in- 
creased facilities in drill, and by continued direct asso- 
ciation with the Navy in commission. Coming 
to officers, the proposal to abolish the ship ‘ Britan- 
nia,” and to erect a college on shore at Dart- 
mouth, is in response to a long-pressed demand. 
And though some find fault with the locality, that 
point is of little weight compared with the great 
reform that a college will introduce. The extension of 
age for entry might, perhaps, have been reasonably 
objected to as long as sailing seamanship was required. 
But life in a steam warship is not that utter change 
from shore-life that it was in the sailing-ship, and under 
the new rule the general education of the naval officer 
will certainly be improved. Certain ranks of officers 
are to have an increase of pay, which even those who 
will not benefit have long recognized to be justifiable. 
Pressure for entry into all ranks of the Navy and 
Marines shows a healthy condition everywhere, and in 
the case of Naval Reserve officers enables the Admi- 
ralty to weed, and to increase the stringency of the 
conditions of entry and service. 

In mobilization, completeness is approached by the 
establishment of torpedo and gunnery schools in the 
third great naval port—the Medway ; and the incon- 
venient transfer of men to and from Chatham and 
Sheerness, to Portsmouth and Plymouth, in commis- 
sioning and paying off ships, will be avoided. But 
the ships in commission have been recently increased 
by ten, including the Flying Squadron ; while training 
for all ranks has been found by employing regular men- 
of-war to transfer the crews of ships paid off and re- 
commissioned abroad to and from home. The newest 
and finest battleships in the world have been attached 
to the Channel Squadron, and regular new class 


warships are taking the places at home ports 
of the inefficient drill- and guard-ships which 
used to prevail. Shipbuilding under the Defence 


Act had almost ceased last year, and is now entirely 
completed. The great work of 1895, for which Lord 
Spencer and his Board are justly applauded, was the 
completion of the ‘‘ Magnificent” and ‘‘ Majestic.” But 
first, second, and third-class cruisers, sloops, and 
torpedo-boat destroyers are all to be pushed on. The new 
programme is to include 5 battleships, 4 first-class, 3 
second-class, 6 third-class cruisers, and 28 torpedo-boat 
destroyers. This policy of preserving a due proportion 
between each class of ships, which was first made dis- 
tinctly apparent in 1889, must generally commend 
itself to naval officers, and probably rests to some 
extent on Lord Northbrook’s establishment of the In- 
telligence Department at the Admiralty. Before this, 
there was no competent body with time available to 
consider the actual wants of naval war. Every one 
noticed a certain disjointedness in the building pro- 
gramme, and there was always inquiry as to why such 
and such ships were produced, replies being seldom 
forthcoming. But now the ships built in batches fall 
into view of distinct warlike operations. There is the 
fighting and defying fleet of battleships which stand 
first in asserting the command of the sea. Associated 
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with them are the first-class cruisers with a large coal- 
endurance and great speed, combined with considerable 
armament, to act as what used to be called ‘‘ the eyes” 
of the battle-fleet, but are now called its ‘‘ scouts.” 
There are the second and third-class cruisers to act in 
squadrons in watching enemies’ ports, patrolling 
threatened waters, clearing the sea-roads, and con- 
voying and guarding commerce. Lastly, there 
are the new  blockaders, the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. They are to be the ‘“‘inshore squadron,” 
in closest touch with the enemy in his ports. 
They are the threat to the outcoming torpedo- 
boat, by reason of their immensely greater speed and 
stronger gun-armament. Their lighter draught of 
water enables them to go close inshore at night; and 
their torpedoes are a threat to outcoming battleships or 
cruisers of the enemy. The result is that, just as the 
army is composed of the three arms in due proportions, 
so the modern navy is now composed of classes of ships, 
each of which has its well-understood functions in war, 
which it is specially designed to fulfil. Great increase 
of force, as compared with displacement, is now at- 
tained by stronger structure in guns, improvements in 
marine engines, and the use of water-tube boilers. Full 
advantage is taken of these in this year’s programme, 
so that the new battleships—2,o00 tons less in dis- 
placement, or nearly one-seventh smaller than the 
‘* Magnificent "—will not be nearly one-seventh behind 
her in force ; and the rest of the ships to be built par- 
take of the same character. 

Permanent works of all sorts which a growing navy, 
with ships of generally increasing dimensions, press- 
ingly requires, have been tilllast year postponed. Now 
they are-to be taken up vigorously and speedily, and all 
that can be reasonably asked for is to be taken in hand. 
Absolutely the only controversial matter here is Gibraltar. 
My belief now is that it was inevitable that money 
should be spent on works there. I had generally 
spoken against it. But I am clear that if the thing 
was to be done at all, it should be made a complete 
job; and that is what Government propose to do. 

P. H. CoLoms, 


WOMEN AT THE DOORS OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


WHEN the Corinthian ladies in the play of Euripides 
made the startling declaration that honour was 
coming to the female sex, they curiously based their 
paradox, not on the virtue of women, but on the vices 
of men. Even a candid enemy can hardly deny that, 
if this principle be adopted, new honour has indeed 
recently come to that part of the female sex which is 
concerned with higher education. The Universities 
have given a fresh manifestation of their incurable habit 
of unwillingness to face a question and give a straight- 
forward answer. To meet a demand with a plain refusal 
may be unreasonable, but in any case it is neither 
ridiculous nor undignified. Such a firm attitude will 
indeed probably involve approving observation of the 
anatomy of one’s dorsal column ; and a man might well 
think twice before he committed himself to an action 
which could be described by the favourite metaphor 
of veteran Tories, ‘‘he put his foot down.”” But these 
are surely minor discomforts in comparison with the 
unenviable reputation of being the typical member of a 
Board or Committee. Yet it is the spirit of the typical 
member of a Board or Committee that animates, I 
believe, most University Dons; it is in the Univer- 
sities that this spirit its favourite abode. The 
man who assiduously sits on Boards and Committees 
is such a notorious type that it is scarcely needful to 
describe him. He guides his conduct by two prin- 
ciples, compromise and delay, which he regards as of 
supreme importance and universal application. When 
a demand is made, rather than either grant it or 
simply refuse it—either of which measures would be a 
violation of his axioms—he will propose to give some- 
thing else, which has not been asked for and which no- 
body wants. When a scheme is brought forward for 
solving a practical difficulty, your committee-man will 
not say yes or no, but will invent some other scheme 
with a superficial and misleading resemblance, but which 
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does not, and is not intended to, meet the difficulty at 
all. Shuffling is his highest wisdom; and he flatters him- 
self that he has really ‘‘ scored” when he has eluded the 
point at issue. He reminds one of the typical diplomatist 
of the last century (nor is the genus Ostermann yet 
extinct) who imagined that the secret of conducting 
the foreign affairs of a State lay in the art of petty dis- 
simulations and trivial expedients. Never to look your 
interlocutor in the face ; to be an adept in the craft of 
coughing when an inconvenient question is asked ; to 
know how to develop an opportune indisposition at a 
pressing crisis—when yes or no is required; to be 
always ready with counter-propositions as a diversion : 
these were the profound principles which the typical 
professor of the art of diplomacy applied, with complete 
self-satisfaction, to the solution of great international 
questions. Similar are the methods of the academical 
Authority who is always seeking for a via media which, 
really leading nowhere, shall appear to take you to 
some extremely desirable destination. Few fallacies of 
metaphor do so much harm as that of the v/a media. 
When women asked for the degree of B.A. at Oxford, 
the academical Authority had his chance. He proposed 
to give not a Degree, but a ‘‘ Diploma.” Both begin 
with the same letter; the resemblance hardly goes 
further. The pretensions of this substitute were neatly 
exposed by the Master of University. The proposed 
Diploma was ‘a mere list of examinations passed, for 
which certificates have already been granted.” It de- 
serves to be remembered as an amusing illustration of 
a spirit of policy which halts between dislike of innova- 
tion and fear of unpopularity—a policy which is weak 
and contemptible, and will bring our Universities into 
discredit and ridicule. 

The same methods are employed at Dublin. When 
women asked for admission to Dublin University in 
1892, the governing body succeeded, by a series of 
ingenious evasions and delays, in postponing their 
answer for about three years. When the ineluctable 
moment at length arrived and an answer was extorted 
(1895), they could not, without belying the nature of a 
typical corporation, give a simple refusal, but insulted 
the intelligence of the applicants by proposing an utterly 
worthless concession. This is a parallel to the Oxford 
‘*diploma.” The documents pertaining to the Dublin 
episode have been published, and it may be observed 
that the arguments on which the refusal is based are 
written in a spirit of t8ps and are diverting—a disciple 
of Bowdler might regard them as licentious—“ reading.” 
When the governing authorities of a University con- 
descend to vfpis one might at least expect tPpis wera- 
8evpéry; the authorities of the University of Dublin 
answered the women’s petition with the tPps of a 
bourgeois. The older Universities have not, on any 
theory, come very well out of the women’s question, 
Dublin least of all. J. B. Bury. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POETRY. 


“HE appearance of Matthew Arnold’s Poems in the 
Eversley Series has been followed by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's brilliant and characteristic criticism in the 
current number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” which 
estimates with considerable knowledge and some insight 
Arnold’s position as a critic and as a philosopher and 
theologian, and with justice gives the first place to 
what was greatest in him—the poet. Mr. Harrison, 
himself no mean performer in the realm of criticism, 
appreciates very highly Matthew Arnold’s achieve- 
ments as a critic, and ascribes to that criticism, 
and its ascendency over his time, the excellence of 
our minor verse, the soundness of our prose, and 
the justice of the current taste in both. This, we 
think, is an overstatement based on truth. He does 
not, however, seem to know how largely Arnold availed 
himself both of the sayings and the suggestions of 
great critics who had lived before him, of Joubert, of 

eine, of Coleridge, of Sainte-Beuve, to name only the 
chief four. Having pointed out how greatly Arnold 
was indebted to these and other critics who preceded 
him, one may readily admit that the sayings and 
phrases he took from others he generally made his owa ; 
in his skilful hands the bare suggestions or the bare 
phrases became luminous with vivifying interpretation 
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of literature or life. For instance, the words ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light,” which are so important inhis ‘‘ Culture 
and Anarchy,” are no doubt Swift’s, in his ‘‘ Battle of the 
Books ”; but the thing they represent in Arnold is his 
own unequalled adaptation to the conditions of modern 
life of the Greek ideal of human perfection. Or, again, 
Henry More’s ‘“‘there was something about us that 
knew better often what we would be at than we our- 
selves,” which becomes Arnold’s ‘‘ something not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness ” (we quote from 
memory), not, we think, ‘‘the stream of tendency that 
makes for righteousness,” as Mr. Harrison has it, 
which itself seems to be a misquotation of ‘‘ the stream 
of tendency by which all things seek to fulfil the law of 
their being.” Thus Arnold took the felicities of thought 
and phrase that he found imbedded in work which for 
various reasons was not widely known to the public, and 
incorporated them in his philosophy, where they became 
memorable, and full of influence on the mind of his 
time. Mr. Harrison rather unhappily instances Arnold’s 
strangely unmeasured judgment of Byron as a proof 
of his lucidity and magnanimity of judgment—‘‘ Byron, 
the greatest natural force in our literature since Shake- 
speare ”—but in the main, though he underrates Arnold’s 
influence on contemporary theology, his criticism of 
Arnold’s prose writings is just and discriminating. Nor 
is Mr. Harrison very far wrong when he comes to 
Arnold’s work as apoet. He perceives the truth which 
Mr. Swinburne perceived and declared twenty years ago, 
and says that Arnold’s ‘‘ poetry will be longest remem- 
bered and there his finest vein was reached.” He 
observes, too, that the distinguishing characteristic of 
Arnold’s genius is the completeness with which he is 
inspired by the classical spirit. 

This is perfectly true, although it is no less true that, 
while the form and attitude of mind are classical, the 
thought is essentially modern ; and it is far less to the 
saturation of his poetry with the classical spirit than 
to its saturation with the Time-spirit that Matthew 
Arnold owes, and will owe, the position he has already 
gained and the position he is steadily gaining among the 
more educated and cultivated of the reading public to-day. 
Alone among contemporary poets he is really abreast of 
the best thought of our time. He has felt all the doubts 
and wrestled with all the difficulties which beset thought- 
fulminds. His criticism of life is essentially the criticism 
of the modern mind, which finds adequate expression 
in his verse—expression which it does not find in the 
work of our greater singers, Tennyson and Swinburne. 
Whether Arnold’s poetry is calculated to reconcile man 
with himself and the universe is more doubtful. Over it 
all there broods an atmosphere of profound sadness ; and 
though he may face the great mystery with courage— 
‘*Has man no second life? Pitch this one high!”— 
one feels that he is making the best of a bad busi- 
ness, for the influence of accepting that certain end of 
all, which Lucretius regarded so exultingly, cannot be 
other than depressing to man, after the sunrise of 
hope of future life which dawned more than eighteen 
centuries ago, and still gives light and encourage- 
ment, and heartens the weary lives of the toiling 
millions of Christendom. 

Returning to Mr. Harrison's criticism, we find him 
classing Arnold as one of the order of gnomic poets, 
in which Greece was so rich and England is so 

r. He compares Arnold with Solon, Xenophanes, 
and ‘above all Theognis.” This is a strange comparison. 
Arnold’s work might much better be compared to the 
reflective sadness of Mimnermus, springing from the 
same cause as his own, than to the dull uniformity of 
Theognis, but even a comparison with Mimnermus 
could not be justified. In scope and power, in the 
depth of his criticism of life, in his sympathy with ex- 
ternal nature, in the natural magic which not seldom 
lights up his verse, Arnold is altogether above and out- 
side the somewhat narrow limits of the gnomic poets of 
Greece. The measure, balance, sanity, and lucidity of his 
work might have justified, had not dramatic power been 
entirely wanting—as witness ‘‘Merope” and ‘‘ Empe- 
docles on Etna ”—a comparison with Sophocles ; while 
in his narrative poetry—for instance, in ‘‘ Balder Dead” 
and ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum ”—he has caught not a little 
of the genuine Homeric spirit, of the perfect and lovely 
grandeur of the great Ionian. This is specially notice- 
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able in his ‘‘ Similes,” which are nothing if not 
Homeric : 
** And as the swallows crowd the bulrush beds 

Of some clear river issuing from a lake 

On autumn days, before they cross the sea, 

And on each bulrush crest a swallow hangs 

Quivering, and others skim the river streams, 

And their quick twittering fills the banks and shores, 

So around Hermod swarmed the twittering ghosts.” 


** And as in winter, when the frost breaks up 
At winter’s end, before the spring begins, 
-And a warm west wind blows and thaw sets in— 
After an hour a dripping sound is heard 
In all the forests, and the soft-strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes, 
And from the boughs the snow-loads shuffle down ; 


So through the world was heard a dripping noise 
Of all things weeping to bring Balder back.” 


** And as a spray of honeysuckle flowers 
Brushes across a tired traveller’s face 
Who shuffles through the deep dew-moistened dust 
On a June evening in the darkened lanes 


. . . . 


So Hoder brushed by Hermod’s side.” 

The atmosphere of ‘‘ Balder Dead” is, it must be 
admitted, rather the atmosphere of the Iliad than of the 
Edda; more justifiably ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum” is 
frankly Homeric throughout, with something of the 
dignity and grand manner of Homer which is not to be 
found elsewhere in modern poetry. We give these pas- 
sages to show how much more akin Arnold’s work is to 
the human life and natural magic of Homer than to the 
dry aphorisms of Theognis. That Arnold could give 
atmosphere and local colour, as well as enter into the 
Eastern no less than the Western mind, is proved by 
** The Sick King in Bokhara,” a marvellous study of 
Central Asian tife. ‘‘ Tristram and Yseult” is rather 
medizval, or even modern, in its pathos and beauty ; 
and it is highly interesting and instructive to compare 
the breathing human life and movement of Arnold's 
treatment with the somewhat lifeless and marmoreal 
sculpture of Tennyson’s and the splendour and wealth 
of diction and mastery of word-music and metre of Mr. 
Swinburne’s. In ‘‘ Yseult of Brittany ” the local colour- 
ing has not a little of the natural magic of Wordsworth, 
of whom Arnold was, of course, a conscious and devout 
disciple. But admirable as is much of Arnold’s narra- 
tive poetry, he is to be seen at his best in his elegiacs 
and his lyrics. 

We have to thank Mr. Swinburne for the movement 
and beauty of ‘‘ The New Sirens,” restored by Arnold at 
the great poet-critic’s request. The great critic, we say 
advisedly ; for Mr. Swinburne is certainly a great critic 
of poetry. His criticism has been too often concealed 
in an over-jewelled prose, and the dazzled reader has 
thus failed to note its extraordinary felicity. He has 
appeared to jump to his conclusions, because he trusts 
his intuition of what is best ; but his estimates (to give 
three) of Arnold, of Dante Rossetti, of Christina 
Rossetti, published many years ago, and considered at 
the time far too favourable, have been endorsed by the 
verdict of an increasing circle of readers, and his 
criticism, which more than twenty years ago seemed 
daring, is now evidently seen to be simply an antici- 
pation of the general verdict of posterity. As one 
reflects on his remarkable prescience, one regrets the 
more that Mr. Swinburne does not speak his mind as 
to the prospects of English poetry to-day and in the 
immediate future. 

One of Arnold’s undoubted successes is the series of 
lyrics which depend on rhythm without rhyme, beginning 
with ‘‘ Consolation,” in the early poems, and going on 
to ‘The Strayed Reveller,” with its marvellous vision 
of the life of earth, the vision that belongs to the Gods 
and is given by them to the poets. ‘The Youth of 
Nature,” ‘‘ The Youth of Man,” and again the admi- 
rable elegiac poems on ‘‘ Rugby Chapel” and ‘‘ Heine’s 
Grave,” and the chorus fragments and the chorus in 
‘* Merope” are successes of the same kind. 

The mention of ‘‘ Heine’s Grave” brings us to another 
class of poems in which Arnold had exceptional power, 
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we mean his poems of Criticism. Of these perhaps 
the best are the epilogue to Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoén ” and 
the ‘‘Memorial Verses” to Wordsworth, containing 
some excellent criticism of Goethe, and these lines on 
Wordsworth— 
‘* He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke and loosed our heart in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool flowery lap of earth, 


Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world.” 

‘*Heine’s Grave” contains a memorable vision ot 
England :— 

‘* The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimm'd eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
Well-nigh not to be borne 
Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 

‘‘ Thyrsis,” a monody on Clough, of course remains, 
as it was described years ago by Mr. Swinburne, one 
of the great elegiac poems of our language, worthy 
of a place beside ‘‘ Lycidas,” ‘‘ Adonais,” and ‘In 
Memoriam.” The contemplative mood finds frequent 
and sometimes almost perfect expression in Arnold's 
verse :— 

‘* Slowly behind his heavy tread 
The wet flowered grass lifts up its head. 
Leaned on this gate he gazes ! tears 
Are in his eyes, and in his ears 
The murmur of a thousand years. 
Before him he sees life unroll 
A placid and continuous whole ; 
That general life which does not cease, 
Whose secret is not joy, but peace ; 
That life whose dumb wish is not missed, 
If birth proceeds, if things subsist ; 
The life of plants and stones and rain— 
The life he craves! if not in vain 
Fate gave what chance could not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul.” 

That what Arnold called ‘‘ moral profundity” is a 
characteristic of his own poetry is generally admitted ; 
but, occupied by the moral profundity of a great number 
of clearly thought out and admirably expressed philo- 
sophic and religious poems, many of his critics—among 
whom we must include the latest, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
—have missed the natural magic which often charac- 
terizes his verse. 

For Arnold had unmistakably what he himself defined 
as ‘‘the gift of rendering with wonderful felicity the 
magical charm of nature” :— 

‘* But in my helpless cradle I 

. Was breathed on by the rural Pan.” 
It is not difficult to find instances in his poems. ‘‘ The 
Forsaken Merman,” with its irregular rhythm and 
exquisite simplicity, is full of this magical charm. So 
is this glimpse of beauty happily given in two simple 
lines :— 

** Say has some wet bird-haunted English lawn 

Lent it the music of its trees at dawn?” 
Many stanzas of ‘‘ Thyrsis ” and ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy ” 
are marked by this same gift. Again, Arnold often 
puts his intimate knowledge of nature to another use : 
he makes the visible world illustrate and explain the 
invisible, as in these lines from ‘* Dover Beach ” :— 
‘* Listen ! You hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling 
At their return up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in.” 

Arnold's few love poems use nature in the same way 
to express the ming ty pathos of love in cultivated 
and refined minds. ow delicately beautiful is this 
subtly perfect analogy from nature by which he shows 
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how the magic of love gives at leAst a dream of union 
to isolated human hearts ! 


To MARGUERITE. 


‘6 Yes ! in the sea of life enisled 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild 
We mortal millions live alone ; 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights 

The nightingales divinely sing ; 

And lovely notes from shore to shore 
Across the sounds and channels pour— 


Oh! then a longing like despair 

Is to their furthest cavern sent ; 

For surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent ! 

Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
Oh, might our marges meet again ! 


Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire— 
A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade between the shores to be 
The unplumb’d salt estranging sea.” 

A charge which Mr. Frederic Harrison advances with 
somewhat excessive vigour against Arnold’s poetry— 
that it is unmusical, full of cacophonies, choked with 
consonants—is, of course, not wholly without justifica- 
tion. Arnold’s most ardent admirers will admit that his 
ear for the music of verse is by no means to be depended 
on. Yet the poem we have just given shows that he 
could write musically enough, and ‘‘The Forsaken 
Merman,” though not free from somewhat rugged lines, 
has a still sweeter and more varied rhythm of its own. 
Of course the scansion of Arnold’s lines is correct. He 
is master of the metres he uses; but undoubtedly the 
short quantities in his anapzsts are often really long, 
the vowels over-loaded with consonants, and of course 
the ugliness of such lines as that in the fine Shak- 
speare sonnet, crammed with sibilants, cannot be 
for a moment defended. As a sonneteer Arnold 
ranks high, in virtue of the original thinking and the 
striking ideas with which, expressed in admirably 
chosen diction, he packs that narrow plot of the 
sonnet’s allotted space: The sonnets dealing with 
— of religion—‘‘ The Better Part,” ‘‘ The 

ivinity,” ‘‘Immortality”"—are among his best ; and 
there are many fine lines, as when he addresses Nature, 
in ‘‘ Quiet Work,” 

** Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting.” 

When we have admitted a certain lack of ear for the 
music of words which made him occasionally tolerate 
painfully harsh lines, we have admitted the chief fault— 
a very serious fault—of Arnold’s verse. There is also 
a lack of fervour and fire and passion; but genuine 

try may exist without these qualities, in spite of 
ilton’s ‘‘ simple, sensuous, passionate” definition. 

On the other hand, his poetry has not only much 
moral profundity, but as we have shown some genuine 
natural magic. A high level of style, a sure choice in 
diction, with considerable skill of touch in rhythm, 

nerally hallmark his work. His unique position as an 
interpreter of the most advanced thought of his time, 
the dignity and high seriousness of the man revealed in 
his style, ensure for Arnold a growing appreciation. 
His criticism of life under its changed conditions will 
not readily become obsolete ; for, like the greatest of 
the Greek tragedians, he saw life—modern life—tho- 
roughly, and saw it whole, and tells what he had seen 
without bias and without reservation. 


ON NOTHING IN PARTICULAR AND THE 
THEATRE IN GENERAL. 


EING at a loss for something to write about, I look 
through the tickets in my drawer, hoping to find 

by chance some forgotten first night to help me out of 
my difficulty. Among others I turn up an odd-looking 
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green ticket with no less than four counterfoils, for a 
performance that is to last four nights—or rather four 
summer afternoons and evenings in July next. On the 
first evening the play will begin at five o’clock ; and the 
performance will not be divided into acts. On the 
second and third evenings, the first act is timed for four 
o’clock, the second for six, the third for eight. On the 
fourth evening, the first act will begin at four, but the 
second and third not until half-past six and half-past 
eight. My seat each evening will cost me a pound ; 
and, being an economical person, I shall perhaps 
keep the cost of my cabs, trains, and so forth down to 
fifteen or sixteen pounds ; so that I shall get safely out 
of this piece of playgoing for a twenty-pound note. 
Need I say that I cannot afford it? And yet what am I 
todo? The theatre is the best and most famous in the 
world—no, it is not Drury Lane: it is called the Stage 
Festival Playhouse of Bayreuth. It is the only theatre 
where you can wander from a pine forest into your 
stall, and wander out at the end of the act into the 
terebinthine air again, leaving the theatre to renew its 
freshness so that you can see the play out without a 
headache. He who has not been there knows nothing 
about theatres, no matter how often he may have been 
stuffed into a fabulously ground-rented cockpit in the 
Strand, and regaled with the delights of the British 
drama. 

Now the aggravating thing about this is that the 
Stage Festival Playhouse might just as well be in 
Middlesex or Surrey. We could build it for ourselves 
better and cheaper than the Bayreuthers built it for 
Wagner. Within a shilling railway ride from Charing 
Cross we have heaths, commons, hills and forests, as 
lovely as the Fichtelgebirge. Our orchestral and scenic 
resources far surpass those of the Bithnenfestspielhaus ; 
our wealth is to Bayreuth’s as Lombard Street’s toa 
China orange ; and even our restaurants are not alto- 
gether inferior. When once our enthusiasm is aroused 
—-say by a race meeting or the Crystal Palace fireworks 
—we go afield readily in pursuit of amusement and 
edification. On fine Bank Holidays you may see, from 
the Vale of Health to the Lea Bridge Road, how 
thoroughly congenial to human nature the Wagnerian 
combination of country holiday with sightseeing is ; 
whilst on wet ones, in the Underground trains leading 
to Madame Tussaud’s, Olympia, and Earl’s Court, we 
may see what black oppressions of inconvenience the 
British public will face for the sake of entertainments in 
no way more lively than ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
Why then must I, next July, face those two weary 
journeys of a night and a day, with half a day thrown 
in, by sea and land, to see what I might as well see 
here at my ease if only English theatrical enterprise could 
rouse itself from its dull routine of boom, bankruptcy, 
and boredom to give us something that we really want, 
whether we know it or not? 

I see it stated that the new theatre which Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree is building on the site of Her Majesty’s is to 
be modelled on the Bayreuth Wagner Theatre. There 
is something exasperating in the cool, bluff innocence 
which reports such things as if they were possible. 
The very first requirement for a theatre modelled on 
Wagner’s is practically unlimited ground space. The 
Bayreuth Festival Playhouse pays no rent. The space 
occupied by its scene docks alone would bring in 
several thousands a year in the Haymarket. In it 
there are no galleries; and the stalls, much more 
commodious than those in some of our London 
theatres, number thirteen hundred odd, fifty-six to the 
row in the widest part. Imagine the ground-rent of 
floor-space enough to accommodate thirteen hundred 
people within a minute’s walk of Piccadilly Circus, not 
to mention the row of boxes at the back for kings and 
people of that sort, and room enough on the stage for 
the scenery of ‘‘Der Ring” and the panorama in 
‘* Parsifal,” with dressing-rooms for principals, and 
hiding-places for choruses, courts, and armies when 
they are not on the stage! Even at Covent Garden, 
with its tiers upon tiers of boxes and galleries, a 
subsidy has to be subscribed to make both ends meet. 
The notion that we are going to have anything like the 
Biihnenfestspielhaus in the Haymarket is one which 
London may put out of its silly head (on some matters 
it 7s a silly head) once and for ever. No doubt some 
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improvement will be made. It took our impresariosa 
quarter of a century to find out ‘‘ Lohengrin” ; and it 
seems just possible, as we live in an increasingly 
progressive age, that our architects, with so compara- 
tively enlightened and enterprising a manager as Mr. 
Tree to stimulate them, may celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the Wagner Theatre by discovering its 
existence ; but to suppose that the Festspielhaus can be 
reproduced in the heart of the theatrical West-End is 
about as sensible as to expect to get a villa with 
grounds and a conservatory on the river between 
Waterloo and Charing Cross for the same rent as on the 
Downs just outside Guildford. 

Then, it may be asked, why not build your theatre 
somewhere else? Why not on Hampstead Heath, in 
Battersea Park, on Richmond Hill, in Epping Forest, 
on Blackheath, Wimbledon Common, Hackney Downs, 
or the like, obtaining the use of the land from the 
County Council, or Corporation, or whatever the autho- 
rity may be, on conditions designed to secure an equiva- 
lent public benefit from the existence of the theatre ? 
The answer is conclusive. The theatres of the metro- 
polis must be strictly centralized for the convenience 
of two all-important classes: to wit, the critics, who 
never pay for their seats, and the plutocracy and aristo- 
cracy of the West End, who never go to the theatre at 
all, having more effectual methods of boring themselves 
in one another’s houses, with the contingent advantage 
of the marriage market for their daughters thrown in. 
The rest of London either has as much, or more, trouble 
in getting to the centre than to any point in the circum- 
ference, or else would very willingly go further and fare 
better in the way of lower prices and greater comfort. 

It is clear to. me that we shall never become a play- 
going people until we discard our fixed idea that it is 
the business of the people to come to the theatre, and 
substitute for it the idea that it is the business of the 
theatre to come to the people. Let me whisper a ques- 
tion which must not be overheard by those who regard 
the theatre as a dissolute wayside house on the road 
to ruin. Suppose we had no churches or chapels in 
London except St. James’s, Westminster Abbey, St. 
Margaret’s, St. Martin’s, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement 
Danes, the Temple Church, and St. Paul’s, how often 
would an average inhabitant of Hammersmith, Kil- 
burn, Hampstead, Highgate, Holloway, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Bow, Blackheath, Peckham, Dulwich, Brixton, 
Clapham, Wandsworth, Battersea, or Richmond go to 
church ? Probably about as often as he now goes 
to the pantomime. And how many, after discovering 
experimentally how easy it is to stay at home, would 
ever go to church at all? We know the answer 
so well that we multiply churches and chapels all 
over the suburbs, and are demolishing them in the 
central districts instead of building fresh ones. If 
you move into a new house or flat in London, you 
have hardly done nailing up your pictures when the 
clergyman comes to book you (if I may be permitted 
the expression) for his church next Sunday, and, if 
necessary, to argue and exhort you into a lively sense 
of the benefits of going there regularly and the infamy 
of staying away. And how much cleaner, wholesomer, 
roomier, cheaper than theatres these churches and 
chapels are! How much fresher a genealogy read out 
from the book of Numbers is than the latest re-hash of 
‘*Frou-Frou” or ‘‘A Scrap of Paper”! How much 
sweeter the strains of Goss’s ‘‘O taste and see” than 
the seventy-five thousandth repetition by a trumpery 
little band of Ambroise Thomas's ‘‘ Raymond ” overture, 
or Mr. German’s pretty but not absolutely inexhaus- 
tible Henry VIII. dances! I wish I could instil some 
true religion into the minds of the theatrical profes- 
sion. Then, ceasing to regard the Church as an 
institution for which they have the greatest respect, and 
whose good opinion they are anxious above all things 
to conciliate (both respect and conciliation taking the 
practical form of carefully staying away from the ser- 
vices), they would begin to regard it seriously as their 
most formidable rival, not only in business, but in 
the attachment, the esteem, the veneration of the 
masses. I rejoice to see Mr. Wilson Barrett ‘‘ tumbling 
to” this with prodigious commercial success. It is by 
identifying its religion with its art that Bayreuth draws 
people to its theatre as Mecca draws its pilgrims. 
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Thousands travel from San Francisco or St. Petersburg 
to Bayreuth to see “ Parsifal” or ‘‘ The Ring.” What 
sane person would go from Eaton Square to Camber- 
well to see ‘‘ Gossip”? Whenever the Church loses 
supporters, it is not in the least because ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species” has superseded the book of Genesis, but 
solely because, from one cause or another—usually ir- 
religion and incapacity in the priesthood—people find that 
they are neither temporarily happier nor permanently 
better for attending its services. And the reason the 
theatre does not gain supporters just now, but seems, on 
the contrary, to be losing the few that it had, is that people 
do not find themselves any happier or better for going 
to it: in fact, there are plenty of more profitable and less 
expensive ways of spending an evening, even without 
resorting to the Church, at local Polytechnics, concerts, 
entertainments, and societies for the cultivation of 
hobbies of all kinds, not to mention the music-halls. 
Half a dozen visits in the year serve all the pur- 
poses of those respectably literate citizens who are as 
anxious to see whatever is good in the theatre as to 
subscribe to Mudie’s or trudge round the Royal Academy 
and New Gallery every year, winter and summer. Let 
me turn to the index of Mr. William Archer's ‘‘ Thea- 
trical World of 1895,” and try to pick out fifty-two new 
plays that would have justified such a citizen in going 
once a week to the theatre, and so qualifying as a 
regular playgoer to the same extent as he is a regular 
churchgoer. With about twenty-five West End 
theatres in full action, giving between four and five 
thousand representations during the year, I can hardly 
pick out thirty which I can describe as making reason- 
ably endurable pastime; whilst if you ask me how 
many of them were of sufficient artistic value to justify 
me in pretending that it matters a straw to any 
Londoner whether he saw them or not, I simply dare 
not answer you. All 1 will say is that from most of 
them the public had nothing to learn, and the per- 
formers less; so that we were not even improving 
the skill of our actors—quite the reverse, in fact. Some 
futile person will here interrupt me by asking whether I 
am such a fool as to suppose that the public goes to 
the theatre to learn. I crush that walker in darkness 
by a bald Yes. Playgoing is at bottom as utilitarian 
as washing ; and it is precisely because the managers 
have persisted in catering for the voluptuary and the 
sluggard that the theatre is now so discredited. The 
voluptuary will no more support the theatre than the 
glutton will pay to be allowed to stare through the shop 
window of an eating-house: the sluggard finds easier 
and cheaper enjoyment in second-rate novels than in 
sixth-rate plays. The theatre is for active workers and 
alert spirits. If it were generally understood that fare 
as grimly serious as Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand” could be depended 
on always at our West End houses, they would always 
be crammed; and the same people would come again 
and again. 

Bad as things are, Mr. Archer says that ‘‘ the actual 
record of last year is highly inspiriting . . . the con- 
dition of the theatre as a whole is distinctly healthier 
than at any time since the decline of the Patent Houses 
. . « in all departments save one (‘the Legitimate’) 
the general tendency is upwards . . . there is progress 
on every hand,” &c. It is true that these encouraging 
remarks are qualified by devastating ‘‘ buts” and 
‘‘althoughs,” followed by sentences in which every 
clause poleaxes some hugely boasted triumph of the 
past season, until the critic’s congratulations culminate 
at last in such clarion notes of hope, joy, and exultation 
as :—‘‘ Even spectacular melodrama seems (or is this 
an illusion ?) a shade less imbecile than it used to be.” 
No doubt Mr. Archer is right: we are getting better. 
In the same way, if the death-rate of London had stood 
at ninety for many years past, we should congratulate 
ourselves much more on its reduction to eighty-five than 
we are at all likely to do when we reduce it to eight. 
But Mr. Archer hastens to make it clear that the 
improvement he hails is only an improvement in the 
quality of such drama as is commercially practicable 
on the system now prevailing, and by no means an 
opening of the doors to work of a different and higher 
class. And he says not a word as to whether even 
this improvement is proceeding as fast as the general 
progress of mankind. If the world is advancing at the 
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rate of sixty minutes to the hour, and the theatre at the 
rate of sixty minutes to the week, the two will soon be 
as completely out of sight of one another as if the 
theatre were absolutely retrogressing. His view as to 
whether there is such a relative retrogression may be 
inferred from his opinion that ‘‘we have reached, or 
very nearly, the limit of possible progress under existing 
conditions ; and the cessation of advance is the signal 
for retreat.”” He therefore proposes the introduction 
of a new factor in the substance of ‘‘a repertory theatre, 
where unbroken runs shall be forbidden by the articles 
of association.” Of that more next week. G. B.S. 


“THE CREATION” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


& is a fact never to be forgotten in hearing good 
papa Haydn’s music, that he lived in the fine old 
world when stately men and women went through life in 
the grand manner with a languid pulse, when the earth 
and the days were alike empty, and hurry to get finished 
and proceed to the next thing was almost unknown, 
and elbowing of rivals to get on almost unnecessary. 
For fifty years he worked away contentedly as band- 
master to Prince Esterhazy, composing the due amount 
of music, conducting the due number of concerts, taking 
his salary of some seventy odd pounds per annum 
thankfully, and putting on his uniform for special State 
occasions with as little grumbling as necessary, all as a 
good bandmaster should. He had gone through a short 
period of roughing it in his youth; and he had made 
one or two mistakes as he settled down. He married a 
woman who worked with enthusiasm to render his early 
life intolerable, and begged him in his old age to 
buy a certain cottage as it would suit her admirably 
whea she became a widow. But he consoled himself 
as men do in the circumstances, and did not allow 
his mistakes to poison all his life, or cause him any 
special worry. His other troubles were not very serious. 
A music society which he wished to join tried to trap 
him into an agreement to write important compositions 
for it whenever they were wanted. Once he offended 
his Princely master by learning to play the baryton, an 
instrument on which the prince was a performer greatly 
esteemed by his retainers. Such teacup storms soon 
passed ; Prince Esterhazy doubtless forgave him; the 
society was soon forgotten; and Haydn worked on 
— Every morning he rose with or before the 

rk, dressed himself with a degree of neatness that 
astonished even that neat dressing age, and sat down to 
‘compose music. Later in each day he is reported to have 
eaten, to have rehearsed his band or conducted concerts, 
and so to bed to prepare himself by refreshing sleep for 
the next day’s labours. At certain periods of the year 
Prince Esterhazy and his Court adjourned to Esterhaz, 
and at certain periods they came back to Eisenstadt : 
thus they were saved by due variety from utter petri- 
faction. Haydn seems to have liked the life, and to 
have thought moreover that it was good for him and 
his art. By being thrown so much back upon himself, 
he said, he had been forced to become original. Whether 
it made him original or not, he never thought of chan- 
ging it until his prince died, and for a time his services 
were not wanted at Esterhaz or Eisenstadt. Then he 
came to England, and by his success here made a 
European reputation ; for it was then as it is now—an 
artist was only accepted on the musical Continent after 
he had been stamped with the hall-mark of unmusical 
England. Finally, he settled in Vienna, was for a time 
the teacher of Beethoven, declared his belief that the 
first chorus of ‘‘ The Creation” came direct from 
heaven, and died a world-famous man. 

To the nineteenth-century mind it seems rather an 
odd life for an artist: not a life, despite Haydn’s own 
opinion, that exactly strikes one as particularly condu- 
ive to originality. To use extreme language, it might 
almost be called a monotonous and soporific mode of 
existence. Probably its chief advantage was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded, or perhaps the necessity it enforced, 
of ceaseless industry. Certainly that industry bore 
fruit in Haydn’s steady increase of inventive power as 
he went on composing. But he only took the prodigious 
leap from the second to the first rank of composers after 
-he had been free for a time from his long slavery, 
and had been in England and been aroused and stimu- 
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lated by new scenes, unfamiliar modes of life, and 
by contact with many and widely differing types of 
mind. Some of his later music makes one think that 
if the leap, a leap almost unparalleled in the history of 
art, had been possible twenty years sooner, Haydn 
might have won a place by the side of Mozart and 
Handel and Bach, instead of being lowest of their great 
company. On the other hand, one cannot think of the 
man—lively, genial, kind-hearted, garrulous, broadl 
humorous, actively observant of details, careful in a 
money matters—and assert with one’s hand on one’s 
heart that he was cast in gigantic or heroic mould. 
That he had a wonderful facility in expressing himself 
is obvious in every bar he wrote; but it is less obvious 
that he had a great deal to express. He had deep, but 
not the deepest human feeling ; he could think, but not 
profoundly ; he had a sense of beauty, delicate and acute 
out of all comparison with yours or mine, reader, but far 
less keen than Mozart’s and Bach’s. Hence his music 
is rarely comparable with theirs: his matter is less 
weighty, his form never quite so enchantingly lovely ; 
and whatever one may think of the possibilities of the 
man in his most inspired moments, his average output 
drives one to the reluctant conclusion that on the whole 
his life must have been favourable to him and enabled 
him to do the best that was in him. Yet I hesitate to 
write the words. Remembering that he began as an un- 
taught peasant, and until the end of his long life was a 
mere bandmaster with a small yearly salary, a uniform, 
and possibly (for I cannot recall the facts) his board 
and lodging, remembering where he found the symphony 
and quartet and where he left them, remembering, 
above all, that astonishing leap, I find it hard to be- 
lieve in barriers to his upward path. It is in quality of 
poetic content rather than in form that Haydn is lacking. 
Had the horizon of his thought been widened in ear 
or even in middle life by the education of mixing with 
men who knew more and were more advanced than 
himself, had he been jostled in the crowd of a great 
city and been made to feel deeply about the tragi- 
comedy of human existence, his experiences might have 
resulted in a deeper and more original note being 
sounded in his music. But we must take him as he is, 
reflecting when the unbroken peacefulness of his music 
becomes a little tiresome that he belonged to the old 
world, and was never quickened by the newer modes of 
thought that unconsciously affected Mozart and con- 
sciously moulded Beethoven; and that after all his 
very smoothness and absence of passion gives him an 
old-world charm, grateful in this hot and dusty age. 
If he was not greatly original he was at least flaw- 
lessly consistent: there is scarce a trait in his cha- 
racter that is not reflected somewhere in his music, and 
hardly a characteristic of his music that one does not find 
quaintly echoed in some recorded saying or doing of the 
man. His placid and even vivacity, his sprightliness, 
his broad jocularity, his economy and shrewd business 
perception of what could be done with the material to 
hand, his fertility of device, even his commonplaceness, 
may all be seen in symphonies, At rare moments he 
moves you strongly, very often he is trivial, but he 
generally pleases ; and if some of the strokes of humour 
—quoted in text-books of orchestration—are so broad as 
to be undescribable in any respectable modern print, few 
of us understand what they really mean, and no one is 
a penny the worse. 

‘* The Creation” libretto was prepared for Handel, 
but he did not attempt to set it; and this perhaps was 
just as well, for the effort would certainly have killed 
him. Of course the opening offers some fine opportu- 
nities for fine music; but the later parts with their 
nonsense—Milton’s nonsense, I believe—about ‘In 
native worth and honour clad, With beauty, courage, 
strength, adorned, Erect with front serene he stands, A 
MAN, the Lord and King of Nature all,” and the 
suburban lovemaking of our first parents, and the 
lengthy references to the habits of the worm and the 
leviathan, and so on, are almost more than modern 
flesh and blood can endure. It must be conceded that 
Haydn evaded the difficulties of the subject with a 
degree of tact that would be surprising in any one 
else than Haydn. In the first part, where Handel 
would have been sublime, he is frequently nearly 
sublime, and this is our loss; but in the later portions, 
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where Handel would have been solemn, earnest and 
intolerably dull, he is light, skittish, good-natured, and 
sometimes jocular, and this is our gain, even if the 
gain is not great. The Representation of Chaos is 
a curious bit of music, less like chaos than an 
attempt to write music of the Bruneau sort a century 
too soon ; but it serves. The most magnificent passage 
in the oratorio immediately follows, for there is hardly 
a finer effect in music than that of the soft voices sing- 
ing the words ‘‘ And the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters,” while the strings gently pulse ; and 
the fortissimo C major chord on the word “light,” 
coming abruptly after the piano and mezzo-forte minor 
chords, is as dazzling in its brilliancy to-day as when 
it was first sung. The number of unisons, throwing 
into relief the two minor chords on C and F, should 
be especially noted. The chorus in the next number is 
poor matched with this, though towards the end (see 
bars 11 and 12 from the finish) Haydn’s splendid mu- 
sicianship has enabled him to redeem the trivial com- 
monplace with an unexpected and powerful harmonic 
progression. The work is singularly deficient in strong 
sustained choruses. ‘‘ Awake the harp” is certainly 
very much the best; for ‘‘ The heavens are telling ” is 
little better than Gounod’s ‘‘ Unfold, ye everlasting 
portals” until the end, where it is saved by the tre- 
mendous climax ; and ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious work” 
is mostly mechanical, with occasional moments of 
life. As for the finale, it is of course light opera. 
On the whole the songs are the most delightful 
feature of ‘‘ The Creation,” and the freshness of ‘‘ With 
verdure clad,” and the tender charm of the second 
section of ‘‘ Roaming in foaming billows,” may pos- 
sibly be remembered when Haydn is scarcely known 
except as an instrumental composer. The setting of 
‘Softly purling, glides on thro’ silent vales the limpid 
brook” is indeed perfect, the phrase at the repetition of 
“‘Thro’ silent vales ” inevitably calling up a vision, not 
of a valley sleeping in the sunlight, for of sunlight the 
eighteenth century apparently took little heed, but of a 
valley in the dark quiet night, filled with the scent of 
flowers, and the far-off murmur of the brook vaguely 
heard. The humour of the oratorio consists chiefly of 
practical jokes, such as sending Mr. Andrew Black 
down to the low F sharp and G to depict the heavy 
beasts treading the ground, or making the orchestra 
imitate the bellow of the said heavy beasts, or depicting 
the sinuous motion of the worm or the graceful 
gamboling of the leviathan. It has been objected 
that the leviathan is brought on in sections. The 
truth of course is that the clumsy figure in the 
bass is not meant to depict the leviathan himself, but 
his gambolings and the gay flourishings of his tail. It 
is hard to sum up ‘‘ The Creation,” unless one is pre- 
pared to call it great and never go to hear it. It is 
not a sublime oratorio, nor yet a frankly comic oratorio, 
nor entirely a dull oratorio. After considering the songs, 
the recitatives, the choruses, in detail, it really seems 
to contain very little. It is considerably better than 
** Bethlehem,” but not so good as ‘‘ The Rose of 
Sharon.” Perhaps it may be described as a third-rate 
oratorio, whose interest is largely historic and literary. 
The performance at the Palace was on the whole a 
ood one. The chorus wobbled once or twice; Mr. 
ndrew Black sang magnificently all the afternoon; 
Mr. Grover also did well, and would have done better 
had he sent his voice less persistently through his 
nose; Miss Anna Williams was not poem at her best ; 
and Mr. Manns was. May I suggest that an occa- 
sional performance of some of Handel's less known 
oratorios and of Mozart’s Requiem, which can so 
rarely be heard, would provide an agreeable element of 
variety in his programmes ? 
The Westminster Orchestral Society gave an excel- 
lent concert on Wednesday evening ; but it must wait 
until next week. J FR 


MONEY MATTERS, 


‘THE Stock Exchange Settlement caused a fair demand 
for money during the past week; but the supply 
was ample, and though at one time on Thursday } per 
cent. was given for day-to-day loans, 4 per cent. was 
the ruling rate. Fortnightly loans to the Stock Ex- 
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change were negotiated at 1 to 1? percent. The dis- 
count market was quiet and rates were weak. For 
three and four months’ bills the rate was }{ to } per 
cent.; for six months’, }} to } percent. The Bank 
rate remains at 2 per cent. Money being cheaper than 
ever, there was a general improvement in prices on the 
Stock Exchange. Consols recovered on Thursday to 
1093 and 110 ex-div., and all Home and Indian Govern- 
ment securities, Corporation and Colonial stocks, were 
more or less higher. 


With the exception of the Caledonian line, Home 
Railway traffic returns were favourable : but the Cale- 
donian dividend was poor, and the market was gene- 
rally quiet, with prices about the same as last Saturday. 
Brighton A and Midlands alone were better. American 
railways were quite neglected, but in spite of this were 
inclined to be firm on Thursday. Canadian Pacific 
shares closed on the same day at 57, after touching 57} 
on Wednesday. Grand Trunk stocks showed weak- 
ness owing to unsatisfactory traffic receipts. In the 
Foreign market little business was done, but the tone 
was on the whole firm. Italian and Spanish stocks 
actually stood at prices above those prevailing before 
the last ‘‘slump”; the recovery was due to the 
numerous ‘ bear” closings. Egyptian and Russian 
stocks were dearer: Turkish stocks showed weakness. 
South American Government stocks were harder, with 
the exception of Uruguay Three-and-a-Half per Cents, 
which lost part of its advance. 


Notwithstanding recent predictions and an impend- 
ing fall of the Argentine gold premium to 180 per cent., 
it has risen instead to 210 per cent., which confirms the 
view we expressed a fortnight ago, that the present 
low prices for Argentine wheat and maize were 
against a further decline in gold. The state of the 
gold premium does not affect Government gold bonds, 
but the profits of railways and industrial companies are 
greatly influenced by it. The Brazilian exchange after 
dropping to 8}¢. has recovered to 8j¢., but that does 
not compare even with the low figure of 9'd. a year 
ago, when stocks of coffee were not larger than they 
are now. The fact is that there are too many worthless 
bond notes in circulation, and, as long as they exist, no 
material improvement can be expected. 


The Anglo-German syndicate has fixed at last the 
new Five per Cent. Chinese loan, and the old gold and 
silver bonds have improved in consequence. The com- 
petition of the French syndicate may not have been very 
serious, because it is more than doubtful whether 
416,000,000 of Chinese stock could be placed in France, 
except with the backing of a French Government 
guarantee. French investors are not easy to educate 
with reference to foreign stocks, and although they have 
taken kindly to gold mines, they don’t care about South 
American stocks, and won't have anything to do with 
‘* Yankees.” The new loan is to be brought out very 
shortly. 


The contangoes in the South African Market were 
light this Settlement, partly because the French 
buyers would not be fleeced again, and were prepared 
this time to take up their shares. The recent spurts 
were chiefly due to the activity of the Paris operators, 
but they did not meet with proper encouragement here, 
false reports being spread in London in order to depre- 
ciate their purchases. Although there was no change 
for the better in the Transvaal, a fresh rise in the prices 
of the leading favourite mines occurred on Thursday, 
and they closed fractionally higher than the quotations 
of last Saturday. There are also, no doubt, still a good 
many ‘‘ bears.” By a slip of the pen we stated last 
Saturday that the Rio Tinto dividend was to be 
declared ‘‘ next week,” instead of next month. The 
decline in copper has continued, and now amounts to 
over 4,2 per ton from the highest price. In conse- 
quence of this Rio Tinto shares touched 17} on 
Thursday, closing, however, about 18}, which is about 
£1 below the recent top price. Rupee-paper has 
relapsed slightly, in consequence of the diminished 
demand for India remittances and the impending new 
Rupee loan, but the closing price on Thursday (65}) is 
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a little improvement. Silver remains steady at about 


31ye@. per oz. 
NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED, AND MR. OTTO STANGE’S PRO- 
MOTIONS. 

An INVEsTOR’s VIEWS. 


The following letter refers to matters recently dealt 
with in these columns. Our correspondent is a gentle- 
man of some position whose opinions carry weight, and 
we are pleased to be able to publish his communication : 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 February, 1896. 

Drar Sir,—I congratulate you on the result of the 
recent libel action against you. The line your paper 
takes up is most meritorious, as hardly a newspaper 
dares systematically to expose the nefarious proceedings 
of these company-promoters. I am glad to see you have 
al eye on Mr. Crawshay Bailey’s Western Australian 

evelopment Corporation, Limited. I wish you could 
also give a little attention to the West Australian Mines 
Development Syndicate, Limited. That concern is 
allied with many others—notably the Anglo-German Ex- 
sem mage Company of Western Australia, Limited, the 
eading light of which is a Mr. Otto Stange, by whom 
various enterprises have been promoted, and the public 
saddled with shares ata high premium, a market having 
especially been provided for the unfortunate investor. 
The shares in one of these companies, the Golden 
Cement Claims, were once ‘‘ quoted” as high as 1} to 12 
premium, and I am given to understand it is a regular 
“‘take in.” A crushing was promised the shareholders 
months ago; but the result, which I hear was most un- 
satisfactory, has been carefully concealed from them 
(the very people who ought to know), and I believe the 
directors are now searching in Germany for a special 

rocess by which to treat this wonderful ‘‘ Cement.” 

he shares, however, are still being ‘‘ quoted” at a 
premium. This of course is being done to drag more 
of the public into the mire, and also to allow the vendors 
to unload. One day the market in Golden Cements 
will no longer be supported by the insiders, and once 
more the unsuspicious investor will be ‘‘ left.” Mr. 
Otto Stange is now, I believe, repeating history in 
exploiting the Sugar Loaf 25-mile Cement Leases, 
Limited. As one who has suffered, I would ask you 
to advise the public to steer clear of schemes like these. 
I hold various shares in Western Australian mines, and 
I occasionally hear from a Western Australian friend 
some of the reports going round, and I shall have 
pleasure in forwarding these to you, so that, with the 
superior information to which you appear to have access, 
you can, if you choose, sift the accuracy of the statements 
of this strange association of company-promoters, and, if 
desirable, more fully expose them. They are a large ring 
—West Australian Mines Development, Anglo-German 
Exploration Western Australian Venture Syndicate, 
Great Boulder East Extended, Florence Gold Mine, and 
others—and no doubt they have powerful friends. They 
certainly seem to have taken ‘‘ Moses Moss” in, for he 
constantly recommends Golden Cements and the shares 
in their other companies. I was unfortunate enough 
to buy a large quantity of these Golden Cements at 
14 premium, and I have also been ‘‘landed” with 
shares in several of the other companies. I shall be 
glad to give you all the information I can as a warning 
to others not to purchase any of this worthless ‘‘ paper.” 
I enclose my card, and am Yours, &c. 

A Victim. 


**NO PROSPECTUS” COMPANIES. 


The Saturpay Review has for long fought single- 
handed against the exploitation of ‘‘no prospectus ” 
and foreign-registered companies, and it may not be 
generally remembered that the term ‘‘ ‘no prospectus’ 
company” was invented by this paper. It is with 
great pleasure that, in our crusade against these delu- 
sive promotions, we are able to welcome a valuable ally 
in Mr. H. C. Burdett, from the pages of whose ‘‘ Official 
Intelligence ” for the current year we extract the follow- 
ing cogent sentences :— 

‘*The feature of the year (1895) has been the number 
of new mining and prospecting companies which have 
sprung up, and been actively dealt in, on the London 
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Market. Mainly in consequence, the present volume 
contains 240 pages more than its predecessor, and 
about 950 new companies have been added this year. 
So eager have the public been to deal in the shares of 
these undertakings that, out of 181 mining companies 
in the shares of which a special settling day has been 
appointed under the recent regulations, 33 per cent. 
(z.e. 61 companies) have published no prospectus of any 
kind. This circumstance has made it most difficult to 
obtain full and accurate information. Of the companies 
registered in England, however, with the exception of 
a few cases where information has been deliberately 
withheld, it has been possible to ascertain definitely 
the situation of the properties acquired by the com- 
panies, and of what they consist. Unfortunately, in 
the case of companies registered under the Transvaal 
laws (although the London officials or agents have 
evinced the utmost courtesy and readiness to afford 
every assistance at a time when they must necessarily 
have been very much overworked), the information 
available at the London offices has in many cases 
been so meagre as to be practically useless. In one 
instance, where the London secretary’s attention was 
drawn to a discrepancy in the company’s report which 
he was unable to clear up, that gentleman explained 
that he knew practically nothing about the company’s 
property, and that, so long as the public were content 
to buy the shares of the company at a premium, with- 
out knowing or caring to know anything whatever 
about the company itself, he imagined that he and 
other London secretaries would not be supplied with 
fuller information than that they at present possessed. 
It is a matter for regret that such a state of things as 
is here described should be possible, and we call atten- 
tion to the facts because the wider they are known the 
sooner may we hope that the present absence of neces- 
sary information will be put an end to.” 


CANADA WESTERN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


We are glad to announce that the Government of 
British Columbia have at last made up their minds to 
refuse the application of the Canada Western Central 
(otherwise known as the British Pacific) Railway Com- 
pany for a guarantee of 4 per cent. upon the bonds of 
that undertaking. We gave an exhaustive history of 
this ‘‘ British Pacific ” scheme in our issue of 11 January, 
when we thoroughly exposed the audacious proposals of 
its promoters and their practical supporters, the pre- 
sent Government of British Columbia. We do not 
wish to add anything to what we then said; but we 
fear that if the strong light of publicity had not been 
thrown upon the little conspiracy which was hatching, 
the Government would have fiddled through this 
monstrous ‘ guarantee,” and thus have hung still 
another millstone round the neck of their badly treated 
Province. The following letter is one of several which 
have lately reached us on this subject :— 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 7 February, 1896. 


Sir,—You have done a real service to this Province 
by the outspoken article in your issue of the 11th 
ultimo, on the British Pacific Railway. I enclose you a 
copy of the ‘‘ News Advertiser,” an independent paper, 
and would draw your attention to the leading article. 
The figures quoted are those of the Auditor-General, 
Mr. J. Mac B. Smith, and will show you that, if any- 
thing, you understated the financial position of the 
Government. I also send you a copy of the ‘‘ World,” 
a Government organ, which gives a statement of expen- 
diture and revenue up to June 1895. It is almost 
criminal on the part of the Government to spend such 
sums on the new Parliament Buildings, under present 
circumstances, and all work of an unnecessary and non- 
revenue producing nature such as this ought to be 
stopped. The mining, timber, and fisheries, if not 
loaded with taxation, ought to make this country self- 
supporting, to say nothing of agriculture, which is 
depressed everywhere, although it ought to pay here, as 
is shown by the large imports of all kinds of produce. 
Thanking you for the interest you have shown in this 
colony, I remain, &c. SusHwapP. 


The previous article referred to dealt fully with the 
matters mentioned by our correspondent. In adding 
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that we shall always be willing to ventilate Colonial 
financial grievances in these columns, we may take the 
opportunity of cordially thanking our contemporaries 
of the Canadian Press for their flattering references to 
our efforts on behalf of British Columbia. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE AND THE MEIKONG VALLEY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Lonvon, 5 arch, 1896. 

IR,—I was struck, not long ago, by the following pas- 

sage in an article in the ‘‘ Petit Journal” :—‘‘ C’est 
ainsi que l’Angleterre, n’avisant qu’elle-méme, son 
désir et son but, s’est décidée a réchauffer subitement 
la question d’Orient. C’est par cette insatiable poussée 
d’avidités incirconscrites, dénuées de contrepoids et de 
remords, qu’elle est entrainée 4 dicter sa volonté, a 
jouer encore une fois la carte de l’Empire sur les com- 
pétitions des peuples, sur la fermentation de la Turquie, 
sur les dissentiments religieux et administratifs des 
sujets d’Abdul-Hamid. Elle juge le lieu favorable, le 
moment propice 4 son succts. N’est-ce pas assez pour 
fixer son choix, pour la perturbation du monde? Est- 
ce lord Salisbury qui précéde le mouvement, ou |’Angle- 
terre qui le pousse? Qu’importe: mais |’Angleterre 
marche. Elle est plus que jamais devenue une menace 
pour l’humanité, un défi pour la tranquillité de tous, un 
élément de discorde et un agent de destruction tourné 
contre la civilisation universelle.” The justice of the 
diatribe came home to me on reading the terms of the 
recent agreement about Siam. The contrast between the 
insatiable greed of which England has given proof in 
Turkey and the lofty disinterestedness of France in 
Indo-China became at once apparent. But it may strike 
us more forcibly still if we recall the programme 
avowed, ten years ago, in M. de Lanessan’s ‘‘ Expan- 
sion Coloniale de la France.” His great anxiety was, 
even then, to protect Siam. To recover the provinces 
of Battambong and Angkor for Cambodia, and to draw 
towards French Indo-China all the trade, and under 
French influence all the territory, of Siam east of the 
Meinam watershed, were, it is true, incidental features 
of the programme ; but the protection of Siam against 
England was the cardinal point. 

‘* By promising to protect her independence [en lui 
assurant la protection de son indépendance], which is 
destined to be incessantly threatened by England, we 
should obtain easily, without striking a blow, a 
modification of the [Franco-Siamese] treaty of 1867 
which would restore to the kingdom of Cambodia not 
only the whole of the Great Lake but also the provinces 
of Battambong and Angkor, which should constitute in 
this part of the peninsula the limit of our reasonable 
ambitions.” 

The provinces, he had already explained, belong 
historically to Cambodia, and Battambong possesses the 
incidental advantage of being within five or six days’ 
march of Chantaboon—‘‘a port in the Gulf of Siam 
inhabited especially by Annamese and Chinese.” It has 
the advantage, also, of being connected by several routes 
with Korat; and Korat is the entrepdt of the com- 
merce of North-eastern Siam. Situated on the head- 
waters of the Semoun, which falls into the Meikong on 
the west after draining part of Central Siam, Korat is 
the concentrating and distributing centre for the trade 
of the whole Laos region, including the Eastern Shan 
States and Luang Prabang. The produce of these 
regions drains into Korat and thence to Bangkok, and 
foreign goods destined for those regions make their way 
from Bangkok to Korat. That being so, the Siamese 
proposed to connect Korat with Bangkok by rail— 
English engineers were, in fact, making a survey of the 
route at the very moment M. de Lanessan was writing. 
M. de Lanessan continued—“ If ever that design be put 
in execution; if, above all, the line were made with 
English capital, it would mean not only English 
influence implanted in Siam, but the commerce of the 
Laos diverted from Cambodia and Cochin-China to the 
profit of British Burmah.” 

The urgency of preventing such a consummation was 
obvious ; and the most natural method was to obtain 
political control over the valley of the Semoun. Was 
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not the fact that the course of trade is not ‘‘ towards 
the East and the Meikong [#.e. French territory] but 
towards the West [#.e. towards Bangkok]” a suf- 
ficient illustration of the necessity? It is true that 
one reason of this is that the Semoun “ is obstructed at 
its outfall into the great river by two almost impassable 
barriers of rocks (deux barrages de roches presque in- 
franchissables)—one of which involves unloading 
canoes and carrying them across very uneven granite 
rocks ; and another, that communication with the 
sea, even when this has been accomplished, is further 
obstructed by rocks and rapids in the lower Meikong.” 
a if the facts are adverse, so much the worse for the 
acts. 

‘* The basin of the Semoun (a dependency of that of the 
Meikong) is separated from that of the Meinam, which 
represents Siam proper, by a mountainous and desert 
region which constitutes a natural and scientific frontier 
between the basin of the Meikong and the basin of the 
Meinam. France should consider this mountainous 
frontier as the natural limit of her Indo-Chinese empire 
on the side of Siam. Having retaken the provinces of 
the Great Lake which depended formerly on Cambodia, 
the basin of the Meikong and the basin of the 
Semoun, we should devote ourselves to respecting and 
protecting the independence of Siam.” 

Could anything be clearer, or more diametrically 
opposed to the insatiable greed of Great Britain? For 
Siam itself, according to Sir John Bowring, was at 
one time subject to Cambodia; and the duty of re- 
placing Cambodia in her former position might have 
been held to involve even further extension ; just as the 
fact that the Annamese are said to have once held supre- 
macy in the Meikong valley is a valid justification for 
its enclosure within the sphere of a French dominion 
which has Annam for its base. 

Well, M. de Lanessan’s forecast has been accom- 
plished. The whole region east of the Meinam water- 
shed, including the basin of the Semoun and the provinces 
of the Great Lake, has been, if not annexed to French 
Indo-China, drawn under French control. It remains 
—not exactly to make water run uphill, but to reverse 
the course of trade, which is a problem that some have 
found difficult. The railway which the Siamese so ini- 
quitously designed has not yet reached Korat, but it is 
completed, practically, as far as a place called Genghoi. 
The Siamese have, I believe, for the moment, an open 
mind whether they will complete it, or whether they 
will deflect it from Ayuthia up the valley of the Meinam, 
and so towards Chiengmai and Szumao. Scientific 
frontiers are not to be trifled with, and it may be wiser 
to see what happens to the trade of the Laos now 
diplomacy has admitted the existence of such a barrier 
across its former driftway to Korat and Bangkok. Trade 
may admit the error of its ways, and elect to jump the 
Semoun bar and Khone rapids, and float down the 
Meikong to Saigon, or it may prefer to go vid Battam- 
bong to Chantaboon, or even elect to cross the Annamese 
chain to Tourane. ‘‘ For if ever” (M. de Lanessan 
writes) ‘‘France establishes herself on the Boloven 
plateau, connecting it with the prenpesce, coast by a 
quick and commodious road, all the commercial con- 
ditions’ of the region would be, so to say, reversed. 
Bassac would become, instead of Korat, the great 
entrepot of the merchandise of the southern basin of 
the Meikong and the basin of the Semoun. Tourane, 
or whichever part of Annam was chosen as the place 
of shipment, would have every chance of supplanting 
Bangkok as the exporting centre of the products of the 
interior and of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.” 

There are many other possibilities and contingencies ; 
but enough has been said to show what a field France 
has for experiment, now her aspirations are fulfilled. 
It remains, as M. Berthelot said the other day in the 
Chamber, ‘for the fruitful energy of French citizens ” 
to make use of the opportunity that “‘arms and diplo- 
macy” have acquired. *‘To possess a fertile domain 
is not enough; one must know how to cultivate it,” 
and M. Berthelot expressed a firm hope that France 
would not fail in that civilizing réle. Still, judging 
from analogy, it would not be surprising to find English, 
Germans, and Chinese doing most of the trade that is 
not crushed out of existence by protective customs 
dues.—-Yours truly, R. S. GuNDRY. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH POLICY. 


‘‘ The Growth of British Policy.” By Sir J. R. Seeley, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 2 vols. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1895. 


_ late Sir John Seeley was not a man who pro- 
duced many books ; the volumes which he issued 
during his thirty years’ tenure of the Regius Chair at 
Cambridge would easily be contained in a single small 
shelf, while those of his Oxford contemporaries Free- 
man and Froude might fill a bookcase of modest pro- 
portions. But his productions, if few, were weighty, 
so long at least as he confined himself to historical 
work: the “‘ Life of Stein” and the ‘‘ Expansion of 
England” each familiarized the general public with a 
line of historical inquiry in which researchers had 
hitherto been few. The present work is well worthy 
to take rank with them; it possesses in an eminent 
degree the good qualities which appear in its prede- 
cessors—a power of lucid expression, a capacity for 
stringing together in new connexions facts whose rela- 
tions to each other are not obvious on the face of things, 
a great turn for logical arrangement and analysis, an 
unfailing flow of clear and even exposition. For the 
higher lite: graces one searches Seeley’s works in 
vain ; but he had in the most abundant store the virtues 
of the perfect lecturer, and as the reader passes in 
review the chapters of this his last book, he is struck 
with the masterly simplicity of its marshalling of facts 
and the clear and consistent thesis which the whole sets 
forth. We should never have guessed, if the editor, 
Professor Prothero, had not mentioned it in his preface, 
that the book had been compiled in a season of ill- 
health, and had never received its final press corrections. 
For the only blemish on its excellence—a tendency to 
too frequent repetition and recapitulation—is not more 
visible in the second volume, which was never revised, 
than in the first. 

Seeley was always somewhat given to dwelling on 
the relations of things rather than on things them- 
selves. In the present volume the tendency is very 
clearly marked: the reader is supposed to possess a 
previous knowledge of the persons and facts which fill 
the stage ; it is their less obvious connexions with each 
other, and influences on each other, which the author 
desires to point out. Even the protagonists in the 
story—Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, William of Orange— 
are never drawn at full length with all their personal 
foibles and passions. They are treated as factors in a 
great diplomatic puzzle rather than as separate per- 
sonalities deserving of isolated study. Hence the book 
is a history of our policy with the individualities of the 
politicians left out. A certain want of human interest 
necessarily results from this method; for, after all, 
history is not a game of chess in which every king, or 
queen, or castle is of the same stuff, and can only make 
the same moves. From this point of view it must be 
confessed that the book is less easy and pleasant to read 
than some of its predecessors. 

But as a general sketch of our foreign relations in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries nothing can be 
more clear and cogent. As the author complains in his 
preface, no book of the kind had yet been written to 
guide the student when he took up his task :—‘‘ 1 knew 
of no English history of Diplomacy like that of Flassan, 
no book on English policy such as that of Droysen on 
Prussian policy. At best we have but Lives of Marl- 
borough, Chatham, or Canning, in which foreign affairs 
have a certain necessary prominence.” Prelesses 
Seeley, in short, compiled the work as a kind of protest 
against the biographical method of writing history. 

Stated shortly, the thesis which the two volumes set 
forth may be summed up in three sentences. Down to 
the time of Cromwell English policy was mainly 
dynastic, dictated by the personal or family needs or 
inclinations of the sovereign. From the tame of Crom- 
well to that of Queen Anne the personal wishes of the 
monarch were sometimes checked and sometimes over- 
ruled by the evolution of a national as opposed to a 


dynastic policy. This national policy, which consisted 
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in a claim to dominate the seas and to develop trade 
and colonies, has swayed the kings and ministers of 
England from the days of Queen Anne down to those 
of Queen Victoria ; and though some of them have fought 
— it, the tendency has always been too strong for 
them. 

Descending to look on the growth of English policy 
from a nearer standpoint, so that details grow more 
clearly visible, the author points out that on two occa- 
sions it seemed likely that the national spirit might force 
its way to the front some generations before it actually 
gained its victory over dynastic prejudices. The first 
occasion was in the reign of Elizabeth, and more 
especially during her later years—from 1580 to 1603. 
After the unexpected success of our struggle with 
Philip of Spain followed a commercial and colonial 
expansion which filled the heads of many men with 
visions of unlimited wealth and power. Sir Walter 
Raleigh appears to have foreseen the boundless possi- 
bilities of empire that awaited the nation which should 
first dare to lay hands on the sceptre of the seas. ‘‘If 
her Majesty had believed her men of war as she believed 
her scribes,” he wrote, ‘‘ we had beaten the empire of 
Spain in pieces, and made their kings kings of figs and 
oranges. Four thousand men would have taken from 
them all the Indies.” Raleigh was not alone in dream- 
ing of England as the mistress of the seas and the 
conqueror of America, and pressure was brought to bear 
on Elizabeth to sanction a policy of bold adventure. 
But the Queen had grown old, and thirty years of 
cautious diplomacy had made her incapable of striking 
a decisive blow. Majesty did everything by 
halves,” as Raleigh added, in bitterness of spirit, and 
the opportunity passed away for fifty years. 

The author’s explanation of the causes which had 
stamped the mark of indecision on Elizabeth’s policy is 
one of the best passages in the book :— 

‘**Everything at her accession had been in a sort of 
suspense. Whether the nation was Catholic or Pro- 
testant, by what title she herself reigned, who should 
be her successor, whom she would marry—all was un- 
decided. Twenty-six years later these questions re- 
mained undecided still. As every decision was 
dangerous she took no decision at all. The talent of 
letting things alone is perhaps the most indispensable 
talent of a statesman. It was displayed with a sin- 
gular perseverance for twenty-six years by Elizabeth. 
It is a familiar maxim of statecraft that difficulties in- 
soluble by action are often soluble by lapse of time. 
The disease of Engiand in 1558 might well have seemed 
incurable. That it was actually cured is matter of 
astonishment. The medicine used was time; but an 
enormous dose of it was administered, and in circum- 
stances where the application might have seemed im- 
possible. For twenty-six years England lay quietly 
under the anwsthetic of peace, while the fury of re- 
ligious war was let loose on the Continent. hen the 
crisis came, when the head of the Catholic party in 
Britain laid her head upon the block, when the 
Armada appeared, England stood firm and strong. Such 
was the result of the twenty-six years’ peace which 
Elizabeth obtained for us at the cost of many acts of 
meanness and petty falsehood, It is doubtful whether 
the result could have been attained by six or even by 
sixteen years of peace,” 

By 1588 the dangers which threatened Elizabeth's 
early years had vanished, but the * peddling cheeseparing 
dishonest policy” by which she had staved them off 
had become second nature to her, She could not rise 
to the occasion after the defeat of the Armada, con- 
tinued her cautious economical and double-dealing line of 
action, and let the opportunity for striking a blow for 
the empire of the seas pass by. 

Under James |, and Charles |. the evolution of 
English policy was arrested. The purblind diplomacy of 
the early Stuart period was mainly devoted to dynastic 
ends. The fact that the King’s daughter had married a 
German Protestant, or that the King’s son desired to 
marry a Spanish Catholic, seemed more important to the 
statesmen of the day than the colonization of New 
England or the development of the trade-route to India, 
It was not till the establishment of the Commonwealth 
that those who guided England's foreign relations could 
divert their minds from dynastic aims and family con- 
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nexions. When, however, England could act for her- 
self and not by the agency of a Stuart, she showed two 
divergent tendencies. The one was the wish to grasp 
at trade and colonies, the impulse that was to prevail in 
the end. The other was the old Puritan desire to strike 
a blow at Popery, and head a Protestant Crusade on 
the Continent. The first Dutch war was the work of 
the Parliament rather than Cromwell ; it was to some 
extent a blow at the Royalist interest in Holland, but 
far more a trade-war. ‘‘ By it England shook herself 
free from commercial dependence on the Netherlands, 
and showed herself capable not only of standing alone, 
but of surpassing the Netherlands.” The Spanish war 
of 1656-58, on the other hand, was Cromwell’s own 
special crusade, for what Professor Seeley calls ‘* his 
Panevangelical system.” It brought some naval gains, 
but it was intended to be mainly military. Had he 
been granted ten years more of life he would have 
placed England in the position which Sweden 
occupied under Gustavus Adolphus—that of a great 
military monarchy, striving to dominate Central 
Europe. ‘‘We may reasonably doubt whether such a 
result would have been in the long run happy for the 
country. English history would have rolled into another 
course. Monarchy would have rested on a new, a 
military basis, which would have given us glory and 
ascendency instead of liberty and wealth.” It was 
probably the most fortunate thing in the world that 
Cromwell died early, and his policy with him. 

There follows the inglorious reign of Charles II., the 
half-French King, as our author delights to call him, in 
which the nation’s wishes and the monarch’s clash in 
fifty different ways, and produce the most extraordinary 
inconsistencies. What could be more absurd, as Pro- 
fessor Seeley points out, than the spectacle of the 
English ambassador at the Hague joining with Holland 
and Sweden to threaten France, while Charles, behind 
the nation’s back, is secretly negotiating disgraceful 
terms of subjection with Louis XIV.? With James II. 
we do not think that our author is at his best. It is 
hardly fair to call him ‘‘a simple soldier-soul,” or to 
say that he was ‘‘a Gallican rather than a Roman 
Catholic.” But he passes lightly across the stage, and 
gives place to his great son-in-law, whose services to 
England in the direction of putting her upon the safe 
path occupy the eloquent concluding chapter of the 
volume. ‘* The Revolution of 1688 was not a rebellion, 
even a triple rebellion, against popery and arbitrary 
power. It was a resistance to French ascendency.” 
Therewith commences the century of deadly struggle 
with France which gave us our first consistent national 

licy, our colonies, our trade, and also our National 

ebt. 


DESICCATED MAMELUKES. 


**The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt.” By 
Sir William Muir, K.C.S.1, LL.D. Ulustrated. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1896, 


I" is curious that there should hitherto be no history 

of the Mamlik Sultans in English, There is an 
outline of their annals, by the late Mr, E. S. Poole, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” article Egypt” (upon 
which Sir William Muir has drawn); and sketches of 
their life and manners, court and customs, are to be 
found in Mr, Lane-Poole's books on Cairo and Saracenic 
Art. But for a detailed history we have so far been 
obliged to turn to Quatremtre’s Freach translation of 
Al-Makrizi’s History” — unfortunately unfinished — orto 
Weil's learned but portentously dreary ** Geschichte der 
Chalifen.” Yet the subject is really fascinating, la nao 
chapter of history do we find such astonishing contrasts 
and contradictions, nowhere are the forces of barbarism 
and civilization, of military despotism and artistic cul 
ture, more intimately combined. The luxury and re- 
finement which emphasized the wanatural cruelty of the 
Roman Empire find their counterpart in the chronicles 
of the Mamliks, and Nero fiddling over burning Rome 
would have passed unnoticed among the crowd of 
dilettante Slave Kings, who united charming tastes with 
execrable morals. A great Vizier, after governing 
Egypt for ten years, during the nominal sovereiga’s 
minority, had at last to make way for his master. The 
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young Sultan, An-Nasir, was now to take up the reins 
of power himself. The Vizier Salar received him with 
high festivities and princely gifts. He was trapped, cast 
into prison, and there starved with circumstances of 
exasperating barbarity. They sent him trays loaded 
with costly dishes, such as one may see to-day in the 
British Museum, richly incrusted with arabesques and 
inscriptions, in silver and gold inlay of the most exquisite 
workmanship. When the famished prisoner uncovered 
them, he found no food; one bowl was full of gold, 
another of pearls, a third of precious stones. He 
gnawed his own palms, and bit off his fingers in the 
pangs of hunger, and so died. It is a scene that would 
have delighted Caligula. 

The astonishing thing about these Mamlik rulers is 
that, in spite of perpetual changes of sovereigns—forty 
Sultans’ reigns average two and a half years—in spite 
of the frightful anarchy which accompanied the 
customary murder of the King, the massing of armed 
troops in the streets, the faction fights in the narrow 
lanes, when terrified citizens shut themselves up within 
the heavy gates of their quarters, and sat and trembled ; 
in spite of chaos, bloodshed, persecution, extortion, 
and total disregard of human life, there never was a 
time since the Musulman conquest when the arts and 
literature flourished so abundantly in Egypt as under 
these savage Tartar Mecenates. Far from being afavis 
editus regidus, the Mamlik Sultan was the slave of 
slaves. Bought in Tartary from willing parents, who 
knew that the path of slavery was the road to glory, he 
was incorporated in the bodyguard of an Emir who had 
himself been a slave purchased in exactly the same way. 
Often we know their prices. Thus ome was called 
AIl-Alfi, ‘‘ the Thousander,” because he cost no less than 
a thousand gold pieces. Another, the famous Baibars, 
who defeated St. Louis and ridiculed Bohemond, when 
picked up in Kipchak fetched only £20, because he 
had a cataract in one of his blue eyes; and Mamlik 
masters liked their slaves to be good-looking as well as 
brave, for reasons into which we need not pry. Gradu- 
ally, or sometimes almost at a leap, the slave (mam/iik 
means merely a ‘‘ slave,” usually a white ome) rose by 
his own merits, strength, wit, or beauty, until he him- 
self attained the rank of Emir, and set about surround- 
ing himself with a court of slaves, like his former 
master. Egypt was full of these Mamldk establish- 
ments, from the Royal Court, with its elaborate house- 
hold, numerous officials, and splendid appointments, to 
the small Emir who kept a band of strong fellows 
within the courtyard of his barricaded house, and was 
ready to throw in his lot with the strongest faction that 
happened to bid for the supreme power. When the 
fight came he would sally out with his Mamldks, and 
revel in blood and slaughter; then he would return, 
perfume his beard with civet, sprinkle his juééa with 
rose-water, call in the singing-girls and musicians, and 
enjoy a complicated menu, served in jewelled dishes on 
a &ursi of matchless silver inlay, to the accompaniment 
of Arabian melodies and the pungent fumes of the 
frankincense in the swinging censer. As he increased 
in power and wealth— and the wealth of many of these 
quondam slaves was fabulous— he bethought him of his 
immortal soul, and devoted immense sums to the 
endowment of hospitals and schools, and the building 
of those exquisite mosques which still make Cairo, 
despite all Western innovations, one of the loveliest of 
cities. For the mosques which entrance the artist in 
Cairo are almost all the work of the Mamldks, and 
beneath their domes sleeps what remains of their fiery, 
undisciplined, sensuous manhood. 

All this is a very good reason for studying the 
history of the Mamldks ; but it is no reason at all for 
reading Sir William Muir's book, where all these in- 
teresting matters are studiously ignored. The worthy 
Vice-Chancellor of Edinburgh University lives upoa 
the reputation which he made nearly forty years ago by 
his Life of Mahomet useful, accurate, creditable 
biography, disfigured by religious prejudice, but ua- 
questionably the work of a conscientious Arabic 
scholar, who knew his original authorities; and as 
such it remains the standard Life of the Prophet to this 
day. His next important work was oa the history of 
the Caliphate, and one felt at once that he had lowered 
his standard of research and was descending to the 
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level of the popularizer of German learning. In the pre- 
sent volume there is no disguise about the matter: Sir 
William has just boiled down Weil’s history, and 
makes no bones over it. Weil’s ‘‘Geschichte” is a 
most useful and scholarly work; but the rashest or 
most complaisant of critics has never been known to 
associate it with the gifts of historical imagination, in- 
sight, or synthesis. It is a book we speak of with 
respect, but hardly revel in. We refer to it for a 
doubtful point, and, having secured our answer (with a 
trustworthy reference to an Arabic authority), we close 
the volume without the smallest desire to penetrate 
further into its solemn obscurity. Sir W. Muir has 
douse away with the exceeding wearifulness of the 
German by manfully squeezing the quart into a 
pint pot—or rather a gill measure; but he has 2suc 
nothing to improve the historical adeyaacy of Weil’s 
purview, and he las by’ no means improved its 
accuracy. He has seemingly deemed it unneces- 
sary to consult any works outside his Teutonic 
original. All the notes and comments, texts 
and translations, to say nothing of unpublished 
MSS., which might be used to fill in the meagre 
outline of Weil’s lengthy chronicle, scarcely exist 
for Sir W. Muir, or if they do, it is but through 
Heidelberg spectacles that he perceives them. Ima- 
gine a history of the Mamlfk with a single reference 
to Al-Makrizi’s description of Cairo, without an extract 
from Ibn-Batitah, or from the European chroniclers, 
from William of Tyre or Joinville! Inadequate in its 
authorities, the book is no less inadequate in its presen- 
tation of the period it describes. To read Sir William 
Muir one would imagine that wars, assassinations, and 
brutal tortures formed the sole staple of Mamlik 
activity. Of the writers and artists, the luxurious 
culture, the beautiful buildings, the elaborate court 
ceremonial, the portentous banquets, the music and the 

try, the romance and the dandihood—in short, the 
ife of the period when fighting was off, he knows, or at 
least tells, nothing. A few scrappy references to 
luxury and architecture are all we can find on this 
aspect of the subject. So far as this volume is 
concerned, Kaitbai never built a mosque or an okella ; 
and whenever Sir W. Muir does by any chance mention 
an historical monument, he is almost sure to expose 
himself by an eggregious blunder (e.g. pp. 2, 7, 41, 80, 
81, &c.) And as to literature, were not the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night” written in Cairo under the 
Mamliks, and told aloud to listening groups in every 
market, and does that look like a reign of terror 
with no intervals of leisure and amusement? Can 
any one read the late Professor Palmer's admirable 
rendering of the poems of Baha-ad-din Zuhair and 
believe that there was nothing but blood and chains in 
those halcyon days of song and revelry? The thing is 
absurd. 

Even as mere dry bones, as a monotonous chronicle 
of extremely uninteresting external events, the volume 
is ill done. It teems with inaccuracies and misprints, in 
dates, in geography, in topography, in orthography, in 
every sort of -graphy. We could fill a column with a 
damaging list of corrigenda, but we refrain. All that 
need be said by way of counsel to the unlearned is, 
not to read the book at all. To this advice, however, 
we must make one exception. At the close of the 
volume is an interesting and valuable letter by Yacoub 
Artin Pasha, the present chief of the Education Depart- 
ment in Egypt, in reply to certain questions addressed 
to him by Sir William Muir on the condition of the 
Mamlfks under Turkish rule after the conquest of 1517. 
Artin Pasha is a genuinely learned man, deeply read in 
the history of his adopted country, and what he has to 
say, especially on the position of the descendants of the 
Mamltks during the last century, is well worth reading. 
There are still representatives of the great Mamlik 
Sultans living in Cairo, though Artin Pasha relentlessly 
exposes the pretensions of Mahmoud Sami, Ardbi’s 
friend, to a descent from Al-Ghfri, and incidentally 
throws a curious light upon the origin of the Circassian 
officers—quite of the old Mamlik type—whose mono- 
poly of army commissions excited Arabi’s indignation. 

e has also much to say on the question of the supposed 
sterility of foreigners in Egypt, of which he is wholly 
sceptical. But apart from Artin Pasha’s appendix, and 
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some pretty pictures, Sir William Muir’s book ought 
really to have been printed in the provident days when 
trunkmakers were the indulgent patrons of literary 
failures. 


AQUATIC INSECTS. 


‘*The Natural History of Aquatic Insects.” By Pro- 
fessor L. C. Miall, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & 


Co. 1895. 


Tw or three years ago, Professor Miall, at a meeting 
of the British Association, charmed a large audi- 
ence by an unusually interesting lecture on the habits 
and peculiar adaptations of insects that have forsaken 
air for water. The present volume more than fulfils 
the promise of the lecture. It is seldom, nowadays, 
that a scientific naturalist of first-rate ability abandons 
pure anatomy or pure systematic work for the study of 
living creatures, in their natural environment. Pro- 
fessor Miall has shown that there is still among us a 
descendant of the old, patient school who considered 
the ant and were wise. We do not doubt that this 
volume will charm many toa saner and more entrancing 
pursuit who at present think the sole aim of entomo- 
logy the addition to their cabinets of tray upon tray of 
pinned butterflies and beetles. We are specially grate- 
ful to him for insisting that he who would study 
aquatic insects must beware of the collector’s mania. 
‘* The first aim of the beginner is usually to collect and 
name. He likes to see a growing store of properly 
classified insects. He likes to give the right name to 
any one that is shown him. But this feeling must be 
checked, if he is to do much work upon habits or struc- 
ture. The man who can name many insects can seldom 
do anything but name them (there are some conspicuous 
exceptions)” ! May we express the hope that the 
science masters at public schools will take special notice 
of Professor Miall’s advice. No doubt some training 
is to be got out of collecting and naming, but stamps 
or coins would serve the purpose equally, and a long 
purse will serve the collector better than a quick eye. 

Sir John Lubbock, in a brilliant contribution to 
scientific entomology, once advanced the suggestion 
that the ancestral insect was an aquatic creature : many 
of the aquatic larvz described in this book have curious 
devices for obtaining the necessary supply of atmo- 
spheric oxygen. As is well known, the ordinary insect 
breathes by pumping air in and out from a complicated 
set of tubes, opening on the sides of the body, and 
ramifying in the minutest internal organs. The aquatic 
larve of aerial insects retain these tubes. In some 
cases their external openings are placed at the end of 
long siphon-like funnels, which project above the sur- 
face of the water, while the body is immersed. In other 
cases there are no openings, and the tubes extend 
beyond the contour of the body in the interior of 
flattened leaf-like expansions of the skin. Through 
these thin folds the air, dissolved in the water, finds 
its way, as it penetrates to the blood circulating in the 
red gill-fringes of fishes. The wings of insects are 
pinched-out folds of the skin, not unsimilar to the gill- 
flaps along the back of some aquatic larva, and the 
muscles that move the wings have a representative in 
the muscles that make the gill-flaps vibrate through 
the water. Sir John Lubbock’s idea was that wings 
might have been developed out of gills of this kind. 
Professor Miall is convinced that insects were aerial at 
first, and that the various devices of aquatic larve are 
secondary adaptations to a novel home. Insects are a 
dominant group, at the summit of their branch of the 
animal tree. They are spreading in every direction, 
and some of them have taken to the water, just as 
among the mammals, another dominant and essentially 
terrestrial group, the whales, dolphins, and seals have 
become aquatic. 

Many of the most interesting observations made by 
Professor Miall relate to what he calls the surface-film 
of water. A needle is heavier than water, but if it be 
lowered in a horizontal position on the surface of a 
glass of water it will float. The surface-film requires 
force to break it, and this resistance is enough to support 
the weight of the metal. As soon as the needle, by 
oscillation or by splashing, has become wetted it ceases 
to float. This film is not a layer of grease, nor in any 
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way chemically different from the surrounding water, 
but is a mechanical condition, due to the physical 
properties of the liquid. Aquatic insects make use of 
the properties of the film in a number of different ways, 
discovered by Professor Miall, and described here. 
One insect, heavier than water, supports itself under 
the surface by means of the film. Its respiratory aper- 
tures are at the end of a long tube, which is closed 
while the creature is submerged. When it wriggles its 
way to the surface the closed and pointed end of the 
tube pierces the surface-film and is immediately ex- 
panded into a shallow funnel. It would require con- 
siderable force to pull the expanded funnel through the 
film, and the insect is suspended until it closes the 
funnel. The numerous larve which creep along the 
under-side of the surface of the water, back downwards, 
are sometimes spoken of as crawling on the under-sur- 
face of the air. By the simple expedient of sprinkling 
a light dust on the water, Professor Miall showed 
that these were completely submerged, and were taking 
advantage of the film. Similarly, the innumerable 
gyrating beetles, and so forth, that dance on the surface 
of the water, maintain their position, as their weight is 
not sufficient to break the film. Creatures living on one 
side or the other of the film find considerable difficulty 
in breaking it, whether they wish to pass from below 
upwards or from above downwards. For the most part 
they are unable to do so, save by taking advantage of 
a plant that is reaching the air from the water. Up or 
= this they drag themselves through the film pain- 
fully. 

From the multitude of curious adaptations Professor 
Miall describes, we shall select only one other. The 
larva of a beetle (Donacia) leads an entirely submerged 
life, feeding upon the stem and roots of water-lilies. It 
has discovered that, under the outer skin of the root, 
there are reservoirs of air, brought down the stem of the 
plant for its own purposes. The beetle-larva obtains its 
supply of oxygen by tapping these hidden stores. The 
origin of such an adaptation offers a pretty problem for 
the theoretical naturalist. 


SIDE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


** Side Talks with Girls.” By Ruth Ashmore. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1895. 


ig needed not the eccentricities of spelling to bewray 

the Transatlantic origin of this precious handbook. 
Our acquaintance with the Yankee vernacular does not 
enable us to say what a ‘“‘side talk” may mean; but 
the evidences of ‘‘side” on the part of the author 
allow us to make a shrewd guess. It is a manual 
which might have afforded much harmless fun ; but the 
evidently serious intention provokes almost as much 
irritation as amusement. The gush is that of an elderly 
girl with ambitions to be skittish. But these ambitions 
are adulterated with much leaven of the Pharisees, and 
we experienced some nausea on perusing such phrases 
as ‘‘ Dear girls, in life, as in a picture, the dark lines 
are necessary to bring out and emphasize those that 
are light” ; ‘‘God bless every one of you, and make 
you have a happy time wherever you may be”; and 
‘*No man cares to hear a woman whom he respects 
sing comic songs. It lowers her in the eyes of every 
one, and the fact that she sings a comic song well does 
not add anything to the making it desirable for her to 
do it at all.” 

**Jam and judicious advice” are excellent, but the 
advice Miss (we are sure she is Miss) Ashmore offers 
her victims serves more often to expose her own inno- 
cence than to safeguard that of her juniors. Her 
counsels are invariably snobbish, generally inept, and 
sometimes sublime in their absurdity. She appears to 
know almost as little about girls as she does about 
men and women, or the ‘‘ Society” which is evidently 
her ideal. 

A few representative examples of her philosophy and 
culture are permissible :—‘‘Men, when they want 
comrades, seek other men.” That depends. The 
secret of social success is simplicity itself : ‘‘ Experience 
has taught most social leaders that men like to give 
information, consequently when a stranger has been 
presented to you, and after the first ordinary common- 
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places asks, ‘Did you meet the Spanish Princess ?’ 
answer yes, or no, as the truth may be, and supple- 
ment this by another question, ‘Did you? And what 
did you think of her?’” At once profound and 
ingenuous, is it not? Etiquette also goes by rule of 
thumb: ‘‘ You want a form of declination (sic) for invi- 
tations. . . . Well, here is one that is always cour- 
teous, and which is at the same time truthful: ‘ Miss 
Brown thanks Mrs. Charles Jones for her kind invita- 
tion for Wednesday evening, and regrets her inability 
to accept it."” Truthful, perhaps; but courteous only 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Then as to visiting- 
cards: ‘*As you are the oldest (sic) daughter, and as 
your middle name is your mother’s maiden one, you have 
‘Miss Cholmondeley Pegram’ engraved upon your 
cards.” And your duty to your neighbour: ‘It is 
your social duty to educate gently and by example the 
various young men who come around you in the little 
ways of etiquette.” Educate gently, by all means, if it 
brings them to the scratch in the long run, but ‘‘ do not 
ask about little vices, and do not believe that well-bred 
women in the cities smoke cigarettes, and that their 
gowns are cut immodestly.” It would be a foul 
calumny, of course. ‘‘ Sweethearts, my dear, are 
much truer than we give them credit for.” That is 
easy. ‘‘Some country girls tell me of little liberties 
they allow their sweethearts "—fi!—‘‘ but . . . a kiss 
from you should mean so much that it should be an 
event.” In other words, there are kisses—and kisses. 
Go the whole hog while you are about it. ‘‘If you are 
in ahotel, and the woman opposite you uses a toothpick, 
and walks out of the room with one in her mouth, don’t 
follow her example.” Or, at least, take a fresh toothpick. 
‘* Tf, very properly, you do not care for wine, simply signify 
in some unobtrusive manner to the waiter that you do 
not wish any” (sic). ‘* Because a man lives in the city, 
which is his misfortune and not his fault, it must not 
be supposed that he is a black sheep roaming round 
seeking whom he may devour.” ‘‘ DEVOURED BY A 
Sueep” would make a good headline in a Yankee news- 
PeThe advice about travelling has the merit of ori- 
ginality. In her travelling-bag the girl is to take a 
brush and comb, a ‘‘ whisk” (whatever that may be), 
and a “ buttoner,” which is presumably American for a 
button-hook. Her toothbrush must be carefully 
wrapped up, and she must put in her travelling-bag “a 
great lump of hope.” This recalls ‘‘ The Hunting of 
the Snark” with ‘‘forks and hope.” It is also in- 
teresting to know that ‘‘ she need never have any 
hesitancy "—shades of Pigott!—‘‘in touching the 
electric bell and asking the porter where the ladies’ 


‘ toilet room is, for this is something that the good 


traveller” (of the opposite sex) “‘always finds out.” 
This, too, is delicious: ‘‘ Maybe you did get tired of 
helping to make beds and wash dishes and fix over (?) 
clothes, but . . . if one of your pet sins is to sulk, I 
will tell you what todo. As pleasantly as you can, ask 
your mother to excuse you for a little while; then goto 
our own room and sit in front of your looking-glass. 
atch your face and see how ugly it grows when you 
yield to this sin.” But you must sternly repress every 
vestige of a sense of humour, or the recipe will be in- 
effectual. 

Here is another profound thought: ‘‘ What is one 
man’s meat is distinctly another man’s poison, and 
while she would be horrified at her city cousin dancing 
a Virginia reel, her city cousin would be amazed at 
seeing her play a kissing game at a church picnic.” 
We can understand the ‘“‘church picnic” being 
poisonous, but not the kissing game. 

The advice about books is perhaps even more ingenu- 
ous and amazing. Under the heading ‘‘SomME TRANS- 
LATED BOOKS” we read ‘‘ Having got so far, you may 
choose Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ but if you find it 
stupid, drop it.” This is all very fine, but we have yet 
to learn that Carlyle has been translated into American. 
Then, ‘‘ If you like adventure, read the books of Rider 
Haggard and follow them up, if you possibly can, with 


a history and a geography.” Yes, if you possibly can! 
‘*If you want an absolutely merry time, take up the 
books of the man to whom I owe a never-ending debt 
of gratitude for the pleasure he has given me. I mean” 
—ye vous le donne en mille— Jerome K. Jerome”!!! 
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level of the popularizer of German learning. In the pre- 
sent volume there is no disguise about the matter: Sir 
William has just boiled down Weil’s history, and 
makes no bones over it. Weil’s ‘‘Geschichte” is a 
most useful and scholarly work; but the rashest or 
most complaisant of critics has never been known to 
associate it with the gifts of historical imagination, in- 
sight, or synthesis. It is a book we speak of with 
respect, but hardly revel in. We refer to it for a 
doubtful point, pre § having secured our answer (with a 
trustworthy reference to an Arabic authority), we close 
the volume without the smallest desire to penetrate 
further into its solemn obscurity. Sir W. Muir has 
done away with the exceeding wearifulness of the 
German by manfully squeezing the quart into a 
pint pot—or rather a gill measure ; but he has 2suc 
nothing to improve the historical adeyuacy of Weil’s 
purview, and he las by’ no means improved its 
accuracy. He has seemingly deemed it unneces- 
sary to consult any works outside his Teutonic 
original. All the notes and comments, texts 
and translations, to say nothing of unpublished 
MSS., which might be used to fill in the meagre 
outline of Weil’s lengthy chronicle, scarcely exist 
for Sir W. Muir, or if they do, it is but through 
Heidelberg spectacles that he perceives them. Ima- 


gine a history of the Mamlfik with a single reference - 


to Al-Makrizi’s description of Cairo, without an extract 
from Ibn-Batitah, or from the European chroniclers, 
from William of Tyre or Joinville! Inadequate in its 
authorities, the book is no less inadequate in its presen- 
tation of the period it describes. To read Sir William 
Muir one would imagine that wars, assassinations, and 
brutal tortures formed the sole staple of Mamlik 
activity. Of the writers and artists, the luxurious 
culture, the beautiful buildings, the elaborate court 
ceremonial, the portentous banquets, the music and the 
poetry, the romance and the dandihood—in short, the 
ife of the period when fighting was off, he knows, or at 
least tells, nothing. A few scrappy references to 
luxury and architecture are all we can find on this 
aspect of the subject. So far as this volume is 
concerned, Kaitbai never built a mosque or an okella ; 
and whenever Sir W. Muir does by any chance mention 
an historical monument, he is almost sure to expose 
himself by an eggregious blunder (e.g. pp. 2, 7, 41, 80, 
81, &c.) And as to literature, were not the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night” written in Cairo under the 
Mamlfks, and told aloud to listening groups in every 
market, and does that look like a reign of terror 
with no intervals of leisure and amusement? Can 
any one read the late Professor Palmer’s admirable 
rendering of the poems of Baha-ad-din Zuhair and 
believe that there was nothing but blood and chains in 
those halcyon days of song and revelry? The thing is 
absurd. 

Even as mere dry bones, as a monotonous chronicle 
of extremely uninteresting external events, the volume 
is ill done. It teems with inaccuracies and misprints, in 
dates, in geography, in topography, in orthography, in 
every sort of -graphy. We could fill a column with a 
damaging list of corrigenda, but we refrain. All that 
need be said by way of counsel to the unlearned is, 
not to read the book at all. To this advice, however, 
we must make one exception. At the close of the 
volume is an interesting and valuable letter by Yacoub 
Artin Pasha, the present chief of the Education Depart- 
ment in Egypt, in reply to certain questions addressed 
to him by Sir William Muir on the condition of the 
Mamliks under Turkish rule after the conquest of 1517. 
Artin Pasha is a genuinely learned man, deeply read in 
the history of his adopted country, and what he has to 
say, rapes on the position of the descendants of the 
Mamliks during the last century, is well worth reading. 
There are still representatives of the great Mamlik 
Sultans living in Cairo, though Artin Pasha relentlessly 
exposes the pretensions of Mahmoud Sami, Ardbi’s 
friend, to a descent from Al-Ghfri, and incidentally 
throws a curious light upon the origin of the Circassian 
officers—quite of the old Mamlik type—whose mono- 

ly of army commissions excited Arabi’s indignation. 

e has also much to say on the question of the supposed 
sterility of foreigners in Egypt, of which he is wholly 
sceptical. But apart from Artin Pasha’s appendix, and 
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some pretty pictures, Sir William Muir’s book ought 
really to have been printed in the provident days when 
— were the indulgent patrons of literary 
ailures. - 


AQUATIC INSECTS. 


‘The Natural History of Aquatic Insects.” By Pro- 
fessor L. C. Miall, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & 


Co. 1895. 


Two or three years ago, Professor Miall, at a meeting 
of the British Association, charmed a large audi- 
ence by an unusually interesting lecture on the habits 
and peculiar adaptations of insects that have forsaken 
air for water. The present volume more than fulfils 
the promise of the lecture. It is seldom, nowadays, 
that a scientific naturalist of first-rate ability abandons 
pure anatomy or pure systematic work for the study of 
living creatures, in their natural environment. Pro- 
fessor Miall has shown that there is still among us a 
descendant of the old, patient school who considered 
the ant and were wise. We do not doubt that this 
volume will charm many toa saner and more entrancing 
pursuit who at present think the sole aim of entomo- 
logy the addition to their cabinets of tray upon tray of 
pinned butterflies and beetles. We are specially grate- 
ful to him for insisting that he who would study 
aquatic insects must beware of the collector’s mania. 
‘* The first aim of the beginner is usually to collect and 
name. He likes to see a growing store of properly 
classified insects. He likes to give the right name to 
any one that is shown him. But this feeling must be 
checked, if he is to do much work upon habits or struc- 
ture. The man who can name many insects can seldom 
do anything but name them (there are some conspicuous 
exceptions)” ! May we express the hope that the 
science masters at public schools will take special notice 
of Professor Miall’s advice. No doubt some training 
is to be got out of collecting and naming, but stamps 
or coins would serve the purpose equally, and a long 
purse will serve the collector better than a quick eye. 

Sir John Lubbock, in a brilliant contribution to 
scientific entomology, once advanced the suggestion 
that the ancestral insect was an aquatic creature : many 
of the aquatic larvz described in this book have curious 
devices for obtaining the necessary supply of atmo- 
spheric oxygen. As is well known, the ordinary insect 
breathes by pumping air in and out from a complicated 
set of tubes, opening on the sides of the body, and 
ramifying in the minutest internal organs. The aquatic 
larve of aerial insects retain these tubes. In some 
cases their external openings are placed at the end of 
long siphon-like funnels, which project above the sur- 
face of the water, while the body is immersed. In other 
cases there are no openings, and the tubes extend 
beyond the contour of the body in the interior of 
flattened leaf-like expansions of the skin. Through 
these thin. folds the air, dissolved in the water, finds 
its way, as it penetrates to the blood circulating in the 
red gill-fringes of fishes. The wings of insects are 
pinched-out folds of the skin, not unsimilar to the gill- 
flaps along the back of some aquatic larvae, and the 
muscles that move the wings have a representative in 
the muscles that make the gill-flaps vibrate through 
the water. Sir John Lubbock’s idea was that wings 
might have been developed out of gills of this kind. 
Professor Miall is convinced that insects were aerial at 
first, and that the various devices of aquatic larve are 
secondary adaptations to a novel home. Insects are a 
dominant group, at the summit of their branch of the 
animal tree. They are spreading in every direction, 
and some of them have taken to the water, just as 
among the mammals, another dominant and essentially 
terrestrial group, the whales, dolphins, and seals have 
become aquatic. 

Many of the most interesting observations made by 
Professor Miall relate to what he calis the surface-film 
of water. A needle is heavier than water, but if it be 
lowered in a horizontal position on the surface of a 
glass of water it will float. The surface-film requires 
force to break it, and this resistance is enough to support 
the weight of the metal. As soon as the needle, by 
oscillation or by splashing, has become wetted it ceases 
to float. This film is not a layer of grease, nor in any 
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way chemically different from the surrounding water, 
but is a mechanical condition, due to the physical 
properties of the liquid. Aquatic insects make use of 
the properties of the film in a number of different ways, 
discovered by Professor Miall, and described here. 
One insect, heavier than water, supports itself under 
the surface by means of the film. Its respiratory aper- 
tures are at the end of a long tube, which is closed 
while the creature is submerged. When it wriggles its 
way to the surface the closed and pointed end of the 
tube pierces the surface-film and is immediately ex- 
panded into a shallow funnel. It would require con- 
siderable force to pull the expanded funnel through the 
film, and the insect is suspended until it closes the 
funnel. The numerous larve which creep along the 
under-side of the surface of the water, back downwards, 
are sometimes spoken of as crawling on the under-sur- 
face of the air. By the simple expedient of sprinkling 
a light dust on the water, Professor Miall showed 
that these were completely submerged, and were taking 
advantage of the film. Similarly, the innumerable 
gyrating beetles, and so forth, that dance on the surface 
of the water, maintain their position, as their weight is 
not sufficient to break the film. Creatures living on one 
side or the other of the film find considerable difficulty 
in breaking it, whether they wish to pass from below 
upwards or from above downwards. For the most part 
they are unable to do so, save by taking a of 
a plant that is reaching the air from the water. p or 
— this they drag themselves through the film pain- 
lly. 

From the multitude of curious adaptations Professor 
Miall describes, we shall select only one other. The 
larva of a beetle (Donacia) leads an entirely submerged 
life, feeding upon the stem and roots of water-lilies. It 
has discovered that, under the outer skin of the root, 
there are reservoirs of air, brought down the stem of the 
plant for its own purposes. The beetle-larva obtains its 
supply of oxygen by tapping these hidden stores. The 
origin of such an adaptation offers a pretty problem for 
the theoretical naturalist. 


SIDE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


Side Talks with Girls.” By Ruth Ashmore. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1895. 


ie needed not the eccentricities of spelling to bewray 

the Transatlantic origin of this precious handbook. 
Our acquaintance with the Yankee vernacular does not 
enable us to say what a ‘‘side talk” may mean ; but 
the evidences of ‘‘side” on the part of the author 
allow us to make a shrewd guess. It is a manual 
which might have afforded much harmless fun ; but the 
evidently serious intention provokes almost as much 
irritation as amusement. The gush is that of an elderly 
girl with ambitions to be skittish. But these ambitions 
are adulterated with much leaven of the Pharisees, and 
we experienced some nausea on perusing such phrases 
as *‘ Dear girls, in life, as in a picture, the dark lines 
are necessary to bring out and emphasize those that 
are light” ; ‘‘God bless every one of you, and make 
you have a happy time wherever you may be”; and 
**No man cares to hear a woman whom he respects 
sing comic songs. It lowers her in the eyes of every 
one, and the fact that she sings a comic song well does 
not add anything to the making it desirable for her to 
do it at all.” 

**Jam and judicious advice” are excellent, but the 
advice Miss (we are sure she is Miss) Ashmore offers 
her victims serves more often to expose her own inno- 
cence than to safeguard that of her juniors. Her 
counsels are invariably snobbish, generally inept, and 
sometimes sublime in their absurdity. She appears to 
know almost as little about girls as she does about 
men and women, or the ‘‘ Society” which is evidently 
her ideal. 

A few representative examples of her philosophy and 
culture are permissible :—‘‘Men, when they want 
comrades, seek other men.” That depends. The 
secret of social success is simplicity itself : ‘‘ Experience 
has taught most social leaders that men like to give 
information, consequently when a stranger has been 
presented to you, and after the first ordinary common- 
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places asks, ‘Did you meet the Spanish Princess ?’ 
answer yes, or no, as the truth may be, and supple- 
ment this by another question, ‘Did you? And what 
did you think of her?’” At once profound and 
ingenuous, is it not? Etiquette also goes by rule of 
thumb : ‘‘ You want a form of declination (sic) for invi- 
tations. . . . Well, here is one that is always cour- 
teous, and which is at the same time truthful: ‘ Miss 
Brown thanks Mrs. Charles Jones for her kind invita- 
tion for Wednesday evening, and regrets her inability 
to accept it.”” Truthful, perhaps; but courteous only 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Then as to visiting- 
cards: ‘*As you are the oldest (sic) daughter, and as 
your middle name is your mother’s maiden one, you have 
‘Miss Cholmondeley Pegram’ engraved upon your 
cards.” And your duty to your neighbour: ‘It is 
your social duty to educate gently and by example the 
various young men who come around you in the little 
ways of etiquette.” Educate gently, by all means, if it 
brings them to the scratch in the long run, but ‘‘ do not 
ask about little vices, and do not believe that well-bred 
women in the cities smoke cigarettes, and that their 
gowns are cut immodestly.” It would be a foul 
calumny, of course. ‘‘ Sweethearts, my dear, are 
much truer than we give them credit for.” That is 
easy. ‘‘Some country girls tell me of little liberties 
they allow their sweethearts "—fi!—‘‘but .. . a kiss 
from you should mean so much that it should be an 
event.” In other words, there are kisses—and kisses. 
Go the whole hog while you are about it. ‘If you are 
in a hotel, and the woman opposite you uses a toothpick, 
and walks out of the room with one in her mouth, don’t 
follow her example.” Or, at least, take a fresh toothpick. 
“* Tf, very properly, you do not care for wine, simply signify 
in some unobtrusive manner to the waiter that you do 
not wish any” (sic). ‘* Because a man lives in the city, 
which is his misfortune and not his fault, it must not 
be supposed that he is a black sheep roaming round 
seeking whom he may devour.” ‘‘ DEvVOURED BY A 
SHEEP” would make a good headline in a Yankee news- 
Paper. 

The advice about travelling has the merit of ori- 
ginality. In her travelling-bag the girl is to take a 
brush and comb, a ‘‘ whisk” (whatever that may be), 
and a “ buttoner,” which is presumably American for a 
button-hook. Her toothbrush must be carefully 
wrapped up, and she must put in her travelling-bag “‘a 
great lump of hope.” This recalls ‘‘ The Hunting of 
the Snark” with ‘‘forks and hope.” It is also in- 
teresting to know that ‘‘ she need never have any 
hesitancy "—shades of Pigott!—‘‘in touching the 
electric bell and asking the porter where the ladies’ 


* toilet room is, for this is something that the good 


traveller” (of the opposite sex) ‘‘ always finds out.” 
This, too, is delicious: ‘‘ Maybe you did get tired of 
helping to make beds and wash dishes and fix over (?) 
clothes, but . . . if one of your pet sins is to sulk, I 
will tell you what todo. As pleasantly as you can, ask 
your mother to excuse you for a little while; then goto 
our own room and sit in front of your looking-glass. 
atch your face and see how ugly it grows when you 
yield to this sin.” But you must sternly repress every 
vestige of a sense of humour, or the recipe will be in- 
effectual. 

Here is another profound thought: ‘‘ What is one 
man’s meat is distinctly another man’s poison, and 
while she would be horrified at her city cousin dancing 
a Virginia reel, her city cousin would be amazed at 
seeing her play a kissing game at a church picnic.” 
We can understand the ‘‘church picnic” being 
poisonous, but not the kissing game. 

The advice about books is perhaps even more ingenu- 
ous and amazing. Under the heading ‘‘SoME TRANS- 
LATED BOOKS” we read ‘‘ Having got so far, you may 
choose Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ but if you find it 
stupid, drop it.” This is all very fine, but we have yet 
to learn that Carlyle has been translated into American. 
Then, ‘‘ If you like adventure, read the books of Rider 
Haggard and follow them up, if you possibly can, with 
a history and a geography.” Yes, if you possibly can! 
‘If you want an absolutely merry time, take up the 
books of the man to whom I owe a never-ending debt 
of gratitude for the pleasure he has given me. I mean” 
—ye vous le donne en mille—“ Jerome K. Jerome”!!! 
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“Kipling? Well, yes.” But that is evidently ‘another 
“story,” for the advice is unsupported by evidence. 

The heading ‘‘ Girls who paint ” seems invidious at 
the first blush, but the chapter goes on to restrict the 
process of painting to studios, so our modesty remains 
undeflowered. But not for long, as we soon find an 
‘embarrassing chapter on “ girl-sweethearts.” ‘‘ You 
show me the little notes she has written to you,” we 
read, ‘‘notes that are as sentimental as possible, full of 
‘ darling’ and ‘ sweetest,’ and making protestations of 
love such as Romeo might have made to Juliet ”’—but 
‘didn’t. ‘‘ You show me the ring you are wearing which 
is hers, and which she begs you to kiss every day.” 
And then “there is left a portion (of love) not altogether 
‘desirable, which is to be given to Prince Charming when 
he comes to claim his bride.” We really feel quite sorry 
‘for Prince Charming. 

Then there is a chapter on “‘ the girl who uses slang,” 
‘which is described as ‘‘ the first step down on the very 
‘quick descent of bad manners,” regardless of the fact 
that the author uses throughout the book what we 
‘should consider very bad slang indeed. The poor girl 
must not say about something that wearies her, ‘‘Oh! 
I'll give it the shake,” nor of somebody who was “‘ very 
quick in manner or perception,” ‘‘Oh ! ain’t he fly ?” 
“You bet!” is also tabooed as an affirmation. But 


the author may write ‘‘ voiced,” ‘‘gowned,” ‘‘ con-. 


spicuous gowning,” ‘‘if you wish more bread,” ‘‘on 
the street,” ‘‘on the train,” ‘‘to fix over” (meaning 
presumably to arrange), ‘‘a mussed collar,” ‘‘ just 
here,” ‘‘ gotten,” and other such intolerable barbarisms. 


BIBLION ABIBLION. 


‘Harvey Goodwin.” By Canon Rawnsley. London: 
John Murray. 1896. 


}:20™M interviewers and biographers may every 
honest soul be delivered, and especially from such 
biographers as write by rote and for decorum’s sake, 
without art-sense or genius for biography! There 
‘seems no reason why our generation should crave for 
these biographies, why men should not be content to 
do good simple work without a great thumping of the 
tribal drum over their coffin-lids and a blowing of the 
scrannel show trumpet. Even great work, like great 
verse, should be left to the knowledge of a little clan, 
unheard save of few ears. There is no sense in 
this ridiculous rush for a place in Mr. Lee’s Dictionary. 
Bishops especially have their good things in this life 
(and we hope in the next), but they need not crowd so 
pressingly into our library shelves after they have 
orsaken their sees. Bishop Harvey Goodwin was an 
honest English clergyman and a man of parts, as many 
of the clergy are. He was Second Wrangler—there is 
one every year; Fellow of Caius—there are at least 
three dozen living men who have enjoyed that honour. He 
became a curate, a vicar, a dean, and a bishop. He served 
on Commissions, wrote to the ‘‘ Guardian,” ate and drank 
moderately, gave good advice to curates and churchwar- 
dens, was perplexed by Ritualists, was not scared by 
Darwin, hated gambling, was satisfied with religion as 
by law established, and in general was a robust type 
of English bishop, who passed from triangles and 
parallelopipeds into the dull rush of business and the 
dignified costume of the episcopate ; and then he died, 
respected and beloved. But before a biography is 
written the biographer should ask himself these ques- 
tions. Wherein does this man differ from hundreds of 
his English fellow-citizens? What in him is the pecu- 
liar grace? If he merely kept himself honest in a high 

.and trying situation, then he is no more to be written 
about than the less picturesque Clerk of the Works. 
But the second question is still more important. What 

culiar work did he do, which left its mark upon our 
nglish life, which we can see and know, and which 
we, therefore, ought to recognize as his? Neither of 
these questions has even presented itself to Canon 

Rawnsley. He has written for the Goodwin family, for 
afternoon tea-talk in the cathedral close, for pre- 

_.bendaries’ wives, for those genteel persons who ate the 

episcopal lunch, and who demand a decorous bio- 

graphy; but the outside public see no cause for this 

‘book. It is a diblion abiblion, a book which is no 
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book. If Mr. Purcell had written it, we should 
have heard the man _ breathe—perhaps_ swear, 
do a shrewd turn now and then: may be cog 
a little and shuffle: under the rents in his rochet 
we should espy the livery of our sad humanity. 
If Isaac Walton could have limned him, we should 
have mounted up into the rarer ether and seen 
the good man at his noblest flights, have heard his 
passionate prayers, and have forgotten or disregarded 
his earthly halting moments. But this canonical com- 
position shows us none of these things. It is but a 
parade of discarded episcopal clothes, stuffed out with 
seemly souvenirs. One rises from the book with relief, 
as one leaves the playhouse after a dull play. The only 
moral to be drawn from it is that a bishop’s lot 
is not a happy one. Respectability makes an un- 
satisfying background ; and how these poor men do get 
hemmed in by their admirers beyond ‘‘ the common lag 
of people”! Do they never break out into a Timon- 
like rage and astonish their chaplains? If ever they 
turn again and rend the “‘ trencher-friends, time’s flies, 
cap and knee slaves, vapours and minute-jacks,” then 
may some real biographer record, and men will read 
and welcome the book. But not every good man 
should be clapped into print by his admirers, not even 
if he is a country bishop and beloved of the higher 
clergy. It would have been enough to have sold the 
excellent print of the bishop, from the Richmond pic- 
ture. That gives enough of the man, without the 
letterpress. He has the air of a sober and business-like 
person, kind and careful, not devoid of humour, capable 
of much on the plane of the actual, but without any far- 
off touch of genius. There is nothing of that look 
about him which North-country people call ‘‘ yonderly,” 
and which makes the Scot say a man is “far ben” ; 
but he was a good man and did his duty conscien- 
tiously. 


FICTION. 


**A Man’s Privilege.” By Dora Russell. London : 
Digby, Long, & Co. 1895. 


WE would recommend a careful study of the 

‘* Duchess” or ‘‘ Bow Bells” novelettes to the 
author of ‘‘ A Man’s Privilege.” Our complaint against 
her rests upon a mere questioneof technique ; but then, 
subject is nothing and treatment everything. She starfs 
off well enough with an uncle’s will, which is the begin- 
ning of all complications, and one ought to be suffi- 
ciently excited to conceive a great desire to know how 
the right man in the end gets the right woman. How- 
ever Miss Dora Russell does not help her reader on 
properly ; she is not half luscious enough. It is true 
that her characters implore one another not to “act 
thus” and speak ‘‘thus”; but when the bad woman 
goes to the trouble and expense of travelling all the 
way to India to seduce the good man, he says to her 
“Do go.” No bad woman could stand that, and of 
course she goes. But the reader’s feelings should be 
considered, and the eo realism of ‘‘Do go” isa 
severe disappointment®, If that’s all, we might as well 
have been reading a novel by Mr. Henry James. 


‘* Married or Single?” By B. M. Croker. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1895. 


Mr. Croker has got hold ofa good situation. A 
poor but well-connected young man, partly out of pity, 
marries an overworked and unpaid pupil-teacher in a 
girls’ school. The couple live in poverty, and the wife 
turns out a heroine when the babyis born and her husband 
falls sick of typhoid. They owe thirteen weeks’ rent ; they 
have pawned everything, even her wedding-ring. In 
this hopeless state of affairs she receives a telegram to 
say that her long lost father is returning from Australia 
fabulously rich. Here is an unexpected salvation. Her 
father would refuse to see her if he knew she was the 
wife of a beggar—nothing less than a peerage will 
satisfy him. But no one knows that Miss West is now 
Mrs. Wynne, and, with the money her father gives her 
to buy a grand outfit, she sends her convalescent hus- 
band to the country. There is no other way out of the 
difficulty. Mrs. Wynne must for the present become 
Miss West, the heiress, and she lives in great style with 
her father in Belgravia. Mr. Wynne gets on in the 
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world, and visits at the swell house. This would be 
excellent material for a stage farce; but Mr. Croker 
has with one turn made it a tragedy. The wife always 
means to tell her father the truth, but puts the confes- 
sion off again and again in fear—really she is being 
caught by the luxury and excitement of her new life, 
and the woman who was a heroine in poverty dreads 
the prospect of a return to it. This is a fine situation, 
possessing unlimited possibilities, possibilities which 
would weigh heavily on the mind of a conscientious 
young author ; but they sit lightly on Mr. Croker, and 
he canters ahead untroubled by the claim of subtleties, 
for which we are grateful, judging his power from the 
display he makes of it in this story. Mr. Croker writes 
in an undistinguished, not to say common, style, and 
the three volumes show no artistic merit whatever. 
But he is not pretentious, and he is not dull, and though 
we are not dying to read another of his novels, we did 
read this one right through without wanting to stop. 


‘*A Man’s Foes.” By E. H. Strain. London: Ward, 
Lock, & Bowden. 1895. 

** A Fallen Star.” By Charles Lowe. London: Downey 
& Co. 1895. 

‘The Sin-Eater.” By Fiona Macleod. Edinburgh: 
Geddes & Co. 1895. 

‘* A Man’s Foes” is a stirring tale of the siege of 
Derry, purporting to be written by the young wife 
of one of Derry’s defenders. The accounts of all the 
privations endured heroically by the Protestants make 
one of the most lifelike and impressive pictures of a 
siege we have ever come across. Now that library 
shelves are bending under the weight of the ‘‘ problem 
novels ” of the day, it is edifying to find how absorbing 
a novel can be with hardly the shred of a love story 
running through it. Though the author has left the 
** sexes,” as such, severely alone, his men are men and 
his women are women—and very charming ones, some 
of them. The book can be sincerely praised for a 
wholesome and robust style and a plot of unusually 
sustained fascination. ‘‘A Fallen Star” is a rather 
formidable work of nearly four hundred closely printed 
pages, dealing with Frederick the Great. There would 
seem to be a mysterious property belonging to this par- 
ticular monarch which inspires nothing in literature but 
the colossal. Prince Charles Stuart comes in and out 
with enlivening effect, and there is much concerning the 
Field-Marshal Keith. Those readers whose lives are 
long and leisured will get both pleasure and instruction 
from the work. ‘‘The Sin-Eater” is one more collec- 
tion of Miss Macleod’s mystic Runes of the Celts. Like 
all the others, it has a morbid charm altogether irre- 
sistible. It is easy to see that the author’s imagination 
is responsible for much of the magic and mystery of her 
characters, nurtured though their originals may be 
upon dreams and a marvellous folklore. No human 
beings ever lived in a world so fervent with poetry and 

assion. The atmosphere of the whole is indescribable. 
orrors are written of and crimes abound, all softened 
by the unearthly surroundings till they fail to shock 
the reader. A study of these weird but undeniably 
beautiful tales leaves one with an unreal and fantastic 
dreaminess of the brain that is pleasurably unwholesome. 


** Prisoners of Silence.” By Mary Angela Dickens. 
London : Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1895. 

** Wildersmoor.” By C. L. Antrobus. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1895. 

*‘The Young Pretenders.” By E. H. Fowler. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1895. 


* Prisoners of Silence” has a sombre plot of a some- 
what striking nature. One of Mr. David Christie 
Murray’s novels gives the main idea, though the work- 
ing out is very different. North Branston, a young 
doctor, is brought up by a stern elder sister, who 
shadows his childhood by her unvarying harshness and 
dearth of sympathy with him. While he is still a boy 
she marries a medical man, who grudgingly helps the 
lad to qualify himself, and eventually makes him partner 
in his own practice on very ungenerous terms. A rich 
patient—elderly, infirm, and a baronet—comes upon 
the scene. North attends him, makes the acquaintance 
of his beautiful young wife—and the rest is foreseen. 
What is unexpected by him—though the reader is let 
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into the secret—is the discovery that the stern sister 
is no sister of his, but a mother with a shameful past, 
and that her betrayer is no other than his patient, the 
husband of young Lady Karslake. On this dismal 
dénouement, with his sweetheart turned into a semi- 
stepmother, the hero grows not unnaturally depressed, 
and finally sails for India, leaving Lady Karslake behind 
with a strong recommendation to patience. The guilty 
mother, Mrs. Vallotson, is a cleverly drawn character, 
with a true tragic note about her; and the young sister 
from college, full of ‘‘ reforms,” if an over-familiar 
figure, is always humorous. ‘‘ Wildersmoor ” is a good 
story of a mysterious murder, which leaves the reader 
puzzled almost to the end. The expedient by which 
the hero escapes the consequences of his deed can 
hardly be called particularly honourable or particularly 
satisfactory. To have killed a scoundrel accidentally 
in straightforward self-defence may be merely the mis- 
fortune that the murderer asserts it to be. But to let 
another man take the guilt upon himself openly, on the 
plea that he is dying, and it will not hurt him much, 
would not commend itself to the higher class of mur- 
derers amongst us. ‘‘ The Young Pretenders” is one 
of the most delicious books adout children, but hardly 
Jor them, that we have read. Little Babs is an abso- 
lutely real child, without a touch of that conventionall 

pathetic infant so abhorrent to all but the Adelphi pit 
and its susceptible visitors. The author recognizes the 
inconsequence of a child’s imaginings, and has so keen 
a sympathy with them that the plain little girl of the 
story needs no sentimental glamour to make her attrac- 
tive. The book is the very essence of child-life, seen, 
caught, and put into print. We have nothing but 
praise for its delicate charm and the pleasure it has 
given us. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ A Manual of Drilland Physical Exercises for Use in Schools.” 
~ A Charles Oxley. London: Blackie & Sons, Limited, 
1895. 

ao drill, as it is termed in the service, is certainly a 
vast improvement on the calisthenics and stiff drill-sergeants 

of our youth, and nowhere has education of late made greater 

strides than in the development of our children’s bodies. Many, 
therefore, will welcome this little book as supplying a want felt in 
many a home where no instruction save what is got up in the 
schoolroom is to be had. It places within the reach of 
teachers also a complete and trustworthy course of training 
such as can be carried out systematically at schools. Most of 
the exercises have, we are told, undergone the practical test of 
regular use in a large mixed school, and amongst them we 
certainly recognize many old friends, such as our cadets and 
recruits may be seen at work on daily. Certain sections have 
indeed been taken from the official “‘ Manual of Infantry Drill.” 

The book is divided into seven parts, and each of these is again 

further subdivided into three sections. If we were ungenerous 

enough to criticize so zealous a prodigality, we might hint that 
there is almost an embarras de richesses about the various 
exercises suggested. It is puzzling to a teacher to have so man 
to select from unless he or she be a very practised hand, an 
we imagine that this little book will be most sought after 
by those who do not come within that category. But variety 
is, after all; a great thing, and there is certainly no lack of 
it here. What will be especially welcome is the music. Nothi 
adds greater zest to these exercises than an accompaniment 
some kind ; but with many the difficulty is to find appropriate 
tunes. Here we are given plenty. A good rhythm gives pre- 
cision and brightness to the movements, and, moreover, keeps 
the attention of the pupils fixed. We are told the exercises 
can be performed without music, if it be so desired. Of course 
they can. But they are without it almost what a waltz or polka 
with no accompaniment would be, and we commend all teachers 
never, if possible, to dispense with such a valuable aid and 
incentive to their young charges. Some of the exercises are 
intended to be indulged in out of doors, and others, again, are 
provided for rainy days when class-rooms only are available. 

Some are even only to be used at the desks, and indeed every 

contingency seems to have been considered and provided for. 

In short, the book is well thought out and well got up. There 

are excellent diagrams and illustrations, and we have no doubt 

it will be as highly appreciated as it deserves to be. 


“ Letters from Sir Charles Grandison.” Selected, with a Bio- 
phical Introduction and Connecting Notes, by George 
intsbury. 2 vols. London: George Allen. 1895. 


One’s first feeling in connexion with this selection is of re- 
sentment. Richardson is a great master of fiction, and, above 
all things, eminently readable. Length (measured by pages) 
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is of the essence of his manner ; to try to cut him down is to 
make a fundamental mistake, it shows a wrong conception of 
the author altogether—as well try to thin Meredith of his in- 
tellectual capers. And the length of his novels is surely 
delightful in itself. You settle down to the seven volumes with 
the prospect of long, long enjoyment, and your only regret is 
t you become so excited that you can’t force yourself to be 
leisurely enough. Professor Saintsbury raises the whole ques- 
tion when he says of certain portions that “ most readers now- 
adays would either skip them or skim them very rapidly.” If 
they would do so, they would be taking their author wrongly, 
besides wilfully throwing away the rare delight that lies in mere 
bulk ; and it does not seem well to encourage people in reading the 
wrong way. Whatever professional critics may have said against 
Richardson, he is the last author the ordinary reader feels in- 
clined to criticize ; he only wants to enjoy him. And it is tobe 
feared that few who read “ Sir Charles Grandison” in this selec- 
tion willturn to and read it in its original delicious length—that 
would hardly be human. On the other hand, there are many 
who would never dream of trying “ Sir Charles Grandison” : 
this selection may come in their way, and perhaps it is better 
to know something of the novel than nothing. We should, in 
fact, have been content with the selection if it had been heralded 
by an advertisement appealing to every one to go to the second- 
hand bookshops, and spend three or four shillings in buying 
an old edition in seven volumes. If people had turned a deaf 
ear to this appeal, Professor Saintsbury would have felt that 
the error of preferring his selection was on their own heads, 


“Principles and Practice of Finance.’ By Edward Carroll, 


jun. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 


Mr. Carroll has endeavoured to combine an exposition of 
the principles of money with a practical application of them 
through the machinery of finance and commerce. It is a pity 
he tried the former without the requisite scientific equipment. 
It is an unfortunate belief of many people that knowledge of 
business life makes one able to write a book on economic 
subjects which will be understood by business men more easily 
than are the standard economic authorities. It need scarcely 
be pointed out that the little advantage gained by using terms 
which are familiar to the man in the street is far outweighed by 
the want of skill in teaching and exposition. The consequence, 
in the present case, is that, every few pages, we meet with some 
loose definition or rash criticism which is simply exasperating. 
What is one to think of a statement of theory which starts 
with a definition of Money taken from Webster’s Dictionary 
instead of from Jevons, Walker, or some recognized authority 
on the subject? The second part, however, is good, and should 
have stood alone. It gives an account of the currency, bank- 
ing, and note issue of the United States which was much 
wanted—although it is much better done in Professor Dunbar’s 
little book—and goes on to such subjects as the Clearing 
House, Savings Banks, Trust Companies, with much technical 
matter, such as information about stocks, bonds, warrants, 
remittance of money, cable transfers, cheques and bills, legal 
rates of interest in the various States, &c. It is to this extent a 
substantial addition to our books of reference. 


“An English Garner: Ingatherings from our History and 
Literature.” By Edward Arber, F.S.A. Vol. I. West- 
minster : Archibald Constable & Co. 1895. 


Except for “ The Secrets of Angling,” by John Dennys, the 
verse in this first volume of the new issue is mostly by Sir 
Philip Sidney or about him. His “ Astrophel and Stella” is 

refaced by a “motion of applause” on the poet’s behalf by 

homas Nashe, unfitting, may be, and certainly taxable with a 
“margent note of presumption,” but amazingly and deliciously 
racy and impudent. The longest piece of prose is an account 
by Captain Robert Knox (1681) of his nineteen years’ captivity 
in Ceylon, and perhaps the most interesting is a “‘ Brief Note” 
from the Privy Council (1594) recommending the consumption 
of fish. Among the various reasons given is a suggestion of 
agricultural depression which can hardly be traced to the re- 
Peal of the Corn Laws. So much meat is eaten, the Privy 

ouncil say, that the wing of corn has given way to the 

azing of cattle, and hence many farmhouses and villages, 

rmerly maintaining great numbers of people, have utterly 
decayed. But the greatest thing in the collection is the in- 
vocation to death at the conclusion of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
“ History of the World.” 


“In the Fire of the Forge.” By George Ebers. Translated 
from the German by Mary J. Safford. London : Sampson 

Low, Marston, & Co. 1895. 
“The Cid Campeador.” By D. Antonio de Trueba y la Quin- 
tana. Translated from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill, 
M.A., T.C.D. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1895. 


Both these historical romances are- to some extent tales of 
love between the children of hostile families, and both the 
heroes are masters of servants who have love stories. It 
is hardly possible to believe that there could be even 
so much in common between two such dissimilar pieces of 
work. The German treats the subject largely from the side of 
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the heroine, a girl who starts as a religious enthusiast. This 
unusual figure he draws carefully with a good deal of psychology, 
and even puts in a lump of thoroughly Northern symbolism— 
the fire through which she must pass to be strengthened. He 
also paints in plenty of local colour. One can learn a deal 
abeut the manners, dress and laws of the Nurembergers at 
the end of the thirteenth century. There is little fighting, and 
a good deal of commerce and burgomasters ; the author writes 
his fiction with records of medizval customs and councils at 
his elbow. The book is not a work of genius, but improving 
and interesting in a quiet way ; Ebers can draw his reader back 
with him into the old days. The Spaniard has no concern with 
such trifles. He is extolling the mighty deeds of a popular 
hero, and he writes his epic with a book of ballads and an old 
chronicle at his elbow. And it is all pretty dull—in a transla- 
tion, at least, and to a foreigner. The reader feels all through 
(or rather all through those chapters which he does read) that this 
kind of romance should have been written in thoroughly epic style, 
in verse, with Homeric similes and fixed epithets. Its dulness 
might then have been imposing. The author has certainly not 
gone the right way to work to make his subject interesting 
as a prose novel. 


We have also received “Book-Prices Current,” Vol. IX. 
1895 (Elliot Stock) ; “ Debrett’s House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench” (Dean & Son); “The Public Schools Year 
Book,” 1896 (Swan Sonnenschein) ; “Calendar, History, and 
General Summary of Regulations of the Department of Science 
and Art,” 1896 (Spottiswoode) ; ‘‘ Walton’s Lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, Sanderson,” with an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, in W. E. Henley’s “English Classics” 
(Methuen) ; “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor ; and other 
Sketches,” by the Author of “ Hogan, M.P.” (Macmillan) ; 2nd 
edition of “The Burman, his Life and Notions,” by Shway Yoe 
(Macmi'lan) ; “George Chapman,” edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. L. Phelps, in “The Mermaid Series” 
(Fisher Unwin) ; “ Rory O’More,” by Samuel Lover, with an 
Introduction by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Downey); “ Headlong 
Hall and Nightmare Abbey,” by T. Love Peacock, illustrated 
by H. R. Millar, with an Introduction by George Saintsbury 
(Macmillan); second and revised edition of “ Evolution 
and Man’s Place in Nature,” by Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. (Macmillan); “ al and “Johnson,” by Leslie 
Stephen, and “Gray,” by Edmund Gosse, forming Vol. XII. 
of John Morley’s “English Men of Letters” (Macmillan) ; 
“Coriolanus” and “Troilus and Cressida,” with Preface, 
Glossary, &c., by Israel Gollanez, M.A., in the “Temple 
Shakspeare” (Dent) ; “ Bleak House,” with 4o Illustrations by 
“ Phiz,” and Introduction by Charles Dickens the younger 
(Macmillan) ; “The Fortunes of Nigel,” vols. 26 and 27 of 
Archibald Constable’s reprint of the “ Waverley Novels” ; “ The 
Christian Year,” with Introduction and Notes by Walter Lock, 
M.A., and Five Designs by R. Anning Bell (Methuen) ; “ Im- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such,” in the “ Standard Edition” 
of George Eliot (Blackwood) ; Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” in Mac- 
millan’s “ Pocket Edition” ; ‘‘ Dramatic and Later Poems,” by 
Matthew Arnold, “ Eversley Series ” (Macmillan) ; “ On Trans- 
lating Homer,” by Matthew Arnold (Smith, Elder); “The 
Princess” (II) and “ Enoch Arden,” in Macmillan’s “ People’s 
Edition” of Tennyson ; twelfth new and cheaper edition of “ The 
Cruise of H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’” by W. J. J. Spry, R.N., 
F.R.G.S. (Sampson Low); second revised edition of “ Notes 
on Tobogganing at St. Moritz,” by Theodore Andrea Cook, B.A. 
Rivington, Percival) ; new edition of W. Clark Russell’s “ The 

migrant Ship” (Sampson Low) ; “Rare Books and their 
Prices,” by W. Roberts (Redway). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


i “Nineteenth Century” is surely less interesting this 
month than usual. Mr. Whibley, in his attack on 
women’s encroachments in Cambridge, of course makes his 
points well. But this kind of intelligent and conscious con- 
servator is in a queer position. The man who lives comfortabl 
without seeing corruption, or who shuts his eyes and holds his 
breath while the reformer passes on his beat, is a dignified Con- 
servative. But the other, who comes into the arena and shouts 
back, and defends corruption because it is corrupt, and useless- 
ness because it is useless, thereby tacitly allows his opponent’s 
right to attack ; while the tone of his own arguments and 
answers is the tone of a man who should have refused to leave 
the mute majestic fastnesses of Conservatism, and bandy reason 
with Nonconformists, women, and the middle class. Mr. W. B. 
Richmond is at variance with the German critic in his estima- 
tion of Leighton. Herr Helferich, in ‘“ Cosmopolis,” -— 
that Leighton’s pictures exactly suited English taste. r. 
Richmond says they did not; “his work is above the 


, average understanding, as it is pe too genuinely artistic 


for the Anglo-Saxon temperament.” Herr Helferich is nearer 
the truth ; no doubt Leighton’s work had not enough story for 
the lowest ranks of picture lovers ; but it had enough pictorial 
worth (and not too much) to suit exactly the tastes of the next 
higher. As Herr Helferich wittily remarks, the pictures were 
just enough to remind one gently of the beautiful, the good, 
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the lofty, and the sweet. Mr. Francis Comyn, having been 
there, draws a dark picture of the disputed territory in Guiana ; 
it would not be worth troubling to get it, even if we had the 
right. “It is difficult to conceive why aught should be ex- 
pected from Guiana, save on some fanciful theory of pro- 
vidential compensation.” Prince Kropotkin has a talent for 
making science clear, and he brings this talent to work upon 
the subject of Réntgen’s Rays. Colonel Lonsdale Hale is a 
long time coming to the suggestion that the Volunteers should 
be officered by retired Regular officers. The consideration 
of the possibilities of a war with Germany or the United States 
leads Mr. Laird Clowes to conclude that England still wants 
ironclads for shallow waters and a fleet of very fast and 
capacious colliers. Mr. Edmund S. Purcell defends his “ Life 
of Cardinal Manning.” 

The “Fortnightly” is far ahead of the other Reviews this 
month. It is the best issue we have seen for some time— 
thoroughly interesting, with hardly an exception, from begin- 
ning to end. The most effective contribution is a translation 
by Alma Strettel of Verhaeren’s “The Silence,” a remarkable 

oem that grasps the reader’s attention. Dr. E. J. Dillon’s “ The 

iasco in Armenia” is excellently conceived and expressed. 
England might have done some good (she could hardly have 
done more harm) if she had begun less heroically and more 
persuasively with the Sultan. As it was, she could not carry 
out her threats without Russia’s aid ; and why should Russia 
do anything to strengthen the Armenians and help on reforms 
in, or perhaps hasten on the occupation of, a country which is 
hers—which, as Dr. Dillon says, she has laid by with Persia in 
pickle till the easy moment shall come for swallowing it? 
“W”’s history of the French and English in Indo-China is 
interesting too, and. he brings against the Foreign Office Dr. 
Dillon’s charge—the want of a definite policy—this time against 
the Downing Street of 1889. Mr. G. te D. Gossip’s sketch of 
the Venezuelan difficulty from an American point of view is 
not altogether flattering or pleasant to English eyes. He points 
out that England has grounds for exactly the same quarrel 
with Brazil, the Argentine, Guatemala, and probably with 
Mexico, and with the United States over Alaska. Some of 
Mr. Gossip’s preliminary remarks about the rights and wrongs of 
the Venezuelan Boundary question appear rather unnecessary, 
because as he proceeds he lets out his real point, namely, that 
the Latin republics do not want England’s presence in South 
America, anyhow, and the United States, for one reason an 
another, is ready to back them. One reason is the golden 
dream of Pan-American Union ; and this dream cannot be 
fulfilled until the last vestiges of monarchical government have 
disappeared from the American continent. If Americans are 
aware that this is really the aim of the agitation, surely they 
are ungenerous and a little wanting in humour when they grow 
angry because England does not at once see the aim in the 
same golden light; for, in Mr. Gossip’s somewhat pitying 
words, “it is only natural” that England should cling to 
her “ancient hereditary possessions.” Mrs. Frederic Harrison 
takes up and develops Mr. Whibley’s arguments in the 
matter of women and the Universities. Women are not 
weighted by a traditional theory or fettered by ancient esta- 
blishments, and it will be a pity if they fall into the old 
educational ruts from which men are hoping to rise; and she 
ends her dialogue with a pretty piece of artistic relief. The 
late Eivind Astrup’s account of a journey among the Eskimo 
is an amazing narrative of adventure; Mr. Herman Cohen 
contributes the first part of an attempted refutation of the 
“ Quarterly’s” attack on the modern Jew; and Captain A. G. 
. Bagot supplements Mr. Laird Clowes’s suggestion with a plea 
for a larger and better trained Naval Reserve. 

The “Contemporary” opens with an analysis, by Dr. 
Fairbairn, of Cardinal Manning’s character and an outline 
of the part he played in the Catholic Revival—a most engross- 
ing article, “showing the man as he lived, and not the man 
apologetically idealized.” In such a piece of writing one does 
not expect a complete character-picture or even a sketch of the 
whole, and Dr. Fairbairn, guided by Manning’s work, deals 
almost exclusively with the intellectual, the more publicly 
expressed, side of his character. Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s re- 
miniscences do something towards filling in the other side ; but 
the article is far less satisfactory as an article ; it is scrappy, as 
reminiscences are apt to be. Apart from Dr. Fairbairn, 
the “Contemporary” contains nothing notable. It is perhaps 
not Mrs. Fawcett’s fault if her treatment of the women’s degrees 
question is a treading over of familiar ground, for the general tone 
adopted by her opponents is startlingly ignorant. Mrs. Fawcett 
is certainly not guilty of exaggeration when she says that 
“some of the tatg gd correspondents” write as if women 
had not for years been attending lectures in Cambridge with 
undergraduates. Mr. Charles Harrison asks how it is that the 
Chartered Company, with no powers for constituting a milita 
force, yet possessed guns, artillery, and ammunition. “ Afri- 
cander” says that, even if Mr. Rhodes knew of Dr. Jameson’s 
raid, that does not negative the fact that all along he has had the 
interests of the Dutch population at heart. Mr. Harry Powell, 
in his article upon Mosaic, grasps firmly hold of a great truth 
of universal application—the justification of any art lies in the 
limitations of its particular material. 
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The current number of the “ New Review” enjoys that air 
of distinction which is the peculiar mark of Mr. Henley’s 
periodical. After Dr. Harris’s words on the all-engrossing 
South African Question, the most interesting contribution 
would be Mr. Henry James’s appreciation of Dumas the play- 
wright, if only it were not so terribly difficult to understand. 
Even when the critic has unlimited pages in which to explain 
and illustrate, it is hard for him to talk technique compre- 
hensibly, to make his meaning clear when he is going to the 
root of things. But some of Mr. James’s sentences appear 
rather too conscientious. For instance :—“A moral reach, 
for the rest, at all events, never impugned by = —T 
in facing that conception of the duty impo: which it 
is the main source of the writer’s interest in the imagined 
circumstances that they may be held to impose it....” “Im- 
perialist” once more states a formidable case for India 
as against Lancashire in the question of cotton duties. 
England, he says, is dealing as pettily and unjustly with 
Indian as years ago with Irish industry. Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame is as subtle and charming as ever on his own subject ; 
but we should be very sorry if his “ Saturnia Regna” means at 
all that he has reached the point where he finds it easier 
to talk generalities about childhood than to use his peculiar 
insight in illustrating it. Mr. Basil Thompson contributes an 
amusing account of an expedition in the Western Pacific to 
catch an incredible worm called the Balolo, and M. Marcel 
Schwab writes of the Greek courtesans of the fourth century. 
Mr. Maxwell Gray, in his essay on Prigs, does not come any- 
where near the demands of his great subject. 

Beyond comparison the finest thing in “Cosmopolis” is 
Tolstoi’s plea against Zola’s gospel of work. When Tolstoi 
speaks his voice has a tone of authority which breaks up objec- 
tions and a stillness which forces them, scattered and trivial, 
into the background. It is the voice of a man who has stood 
still, as he cries out to his generation to stand, who has not 
refused the invitation to the feast because he is too occupied. 
But we might all stand still to-morrow, and yet we should not 
be able to write like the author of “ Anna Karénine”; for there 
is in his preaching just the same simpleness, the same absence 
of self-consciousness and intellectual pride, that make his 
fiction so peculiarly convincing. Dr. Theodor Barth, in his 
article on the Kaiser and Social Democracy, points out that the 
Socialists have been growing less and less a sect with ideals, 


d -and moreand more an opportunist political party struggling for 


wer. Mr. George Moore, on the whole, makes more of Lord 

ighton than his German critic; he reverses the popular 
opinion. To Lord Leighton’s Presidency, his speeches, his 
many talents, he objects ; but he finds a distinction and beauty 
in his pictures. . Paul Margueritte contributes a striking 
description of the inside of a Government office. 
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obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KrosquE Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BORWICK’S 
~POWDER 


WORLD. 


SUTION’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- to 32/- per acre. 
According to the Nature of the Soil and Purpose in View. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1896, Now Ready. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
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OCORYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 


POPULAR CONCERTS IN CONCERT ROOM 
Every Thursday Evening at 8.0. 
Thursday, March 19. 
THE MEISTER GLEE SINGERS 
(Messrs. Sexton, Hast, Forrington and Norcross.) 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS in Centre Transept 
Every Saturday Evening at 8.0. 
Saturday, March 2r. 
THE ROYAL WELSH MALE CHOIR (Fifty Voices). 
ially commanded to sing before Her Maiesty the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
“ The finest specimen of singing I have ever heard.”— Sir JosEPH BARNBY. 
Thousands of Free Seats at the above Concerts. Reserved Seats, 6d. 


CINDERELLA 4 DRURY LANE EVERY EVENING 
7. Wednesd. i 
parca tee Dally Paper on Olice open fom Yo fl 


‘T YPE-WRITING.—Most CAREFUL and ACCURATE 

COPYING by Messrs. RAYNE & CO., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Highest references. Translations, Circulars, and Notices by Copy- 
‘ing Process at lowest rates. Envelopes and Wrappers addressed. Established 1892. 
Terms on application post free. 


COMMERCIAL. 


‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 


Royal Charter, 1835), 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-up Capital, £1,600,000. 
Reserve Fund, eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £ 1,600,000, 
LETTERS CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. BI ated or sent for collection. TELEGRA- 
PHIC TRANSFERS made. DEPOSITS received in London at interest for fixed periods on, 
terms which may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—r OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1 000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. ~* 


FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1894, £393,622,400. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. on 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 18s, 7s. 6d. 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s, 9s, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submittir g it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, ’70 '74, ‘77, ’78, ’80, ’84, ’88, ’91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 

6 Dozens Del'vered to any Railway Station. 
Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tel! us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


‘TH SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........£1 8 2 
All other parts of the World ..........0. 1 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LIMITED, Successors to 
‘STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand; London, W.C. ~ 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . . £20,000,000, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
cox ciit,above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers .. ANDERSON & CO.}  Fenchurth London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE, LIMITED. 


NEW SYSTEM. 


Undertakes Duties and Responsibilities of Trustees, Executors, 
Factors, &c. 
Safety Guaranteed. Family Solicitors employed. 


Full particulars from the 
Head Office: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


A DIVIDEND OF 6% PER ANNUM FOR THE NEXT THREE YEARS 
HAS BEEN GUARANTEED UPON THE PAID-UP CAPITAL OF 


THE COMPANY. 
THE HOLYHEAD AND NORTH WALES GAS AND 
WATER CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Has been formed to acquire and —_ amate the following Gas and Water 
or 


ae =: Gas Works, Llanrwst Gas Works, Bettws-y-Coed Gas Works, Menai 
ri 


e Gas Works, Penmaenmawr Gas Works, Llanberis Gas Works, Nanitlle 
= — Llanfairfechan Gas Works, Pwllheli Gas Works, Llanberis Water 
orl 


Capital £100,000, divided into 100,000 shares of £1 each, upon which it is pro- 
at present to call up the sum of 15s. per share. 20,000 shares are reserved for 
issue at par to the shareholders and others interested in the above undertakings. 
Issue of balance, 80,000 shares of £1 each at a premium of oe cent., payable 
2s. 6d. on application, 5s. and premium on allotment, and 7s. 6d. one month after 
allotment, and the balance, with not Jess than 30 davs’ notice as and when required. 
The following table shows the present market value of the shares of a few com- 
panies similar to this Corporation :— 


British Gas Light, Limited ...... 420 shares...... £54} to £553 
Continental Union, Limited...... 100 Stock.....- £270 to £275 
Imperial Continental ........... £100 Stock......£250 to £255 
Croydon Com'cl. Gas & Coke Co. £100 Stock...... 280 to £285 
The Gas Light and Coke Co..... £100 Stock......£302 to £307 
Brentford (Essex) Gas Co. ...... &t00 Stock...... 278 to £283 
Richmond (Surrey) Gas Co. .... £100 Stock...... 215 to £220 
South Metropolitan Gas Co. .... £100 Stock...... 4378 to £383 
3 


Liverpool United Gas Light Co. .. £100 Stock......£2 
Elland (Yorks) Gas Co. ......... £°0 shares ......£28 to £30 

That gas undertakings generally afford a sound ani remunerative investment 
is admitted, and the following extract (as published by the Gas Engineer's 
Magazine), from the last Board of Trade Returns compiled emphasises this fact ina 
truly remarkable manner. i 

‘One hundred and fi ty-six Companies paid a dividend of 10 per cent. on 
their original capital, and forty-four paid dividends varying from 104 to 20§ per 
cent.” 

As will be seen by the above extract 156 companies paid dividends of 10 per cent. 
for the year 1894, and it is instructive to note that the concerns giving a similar 
return were in 1893, 142; 1892, 153; 1891, 158; and 1890, 155, showing the steady 
level of profit earning attained by investments of this nature. ‘ 

The total number of gas undertakings in the United Kingdom varied from 405 in 
— to 418 in 1894, and the average dividends paid by these Companies have been as 
follows :-In 1890, £8 9s. 43d. per cent.; 1891, £8 7s. told. per cent.; 1892, 
48 3s. 113d. per cent. ; 1893. 47 18s. 1d. per cent. ; 1894, £8 2s. per cent. 

The vendor feels so satisfied with the past results, and is so confident of the future 
success of the undertaking, that he has entered into an agreement with the Company, 
that he will, upon completion of the purchase, set aside a sum which shall be sufficient 
to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum for the first three years upon the paid-up 
capital of the Company. The amount required for payment of said dividend will, 
upon the completion of purchase, be deposited, in the names of two trustees, in the 
b wee ar of Manchester, and shall be held in trust for the payment of the said 

ividend. 

425,000 of the present capital is reserved for further development,”extensions, a-<d 


renewals, 
Prosp may be obtained from the Secretary, W. H. Sinclair, 9, 10, 11 Examiner 
Buildings, Manchester. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES 
(To be retained by the Bankers). 


THE HOLYHEAD AND NORTH WALES GAS AND 
WATER CORPORATION, LIMITED. 

To the Directors of the Holyhead and —_ Wales Gas and Water Corporation, 

imited. 

Gentlemen,— Having paid to your bankers, The Union Bank of Manches‘er, 
Limited, or their London agents, Mes-rs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., or to the 
Metropolitan Bank of England and Wales, Bangor and its branches, the sum of 

, being a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share on shares of £1 each in the above- 
named Company, I request you to allot me that number of shares, and I agree to 
accept the same or any aualie number that may be allotted to me, subject to the 
memorandum and articles of association. I authorise you to place my name 0. the 
register of members in re: pect of the shares so to be allotted to me, and agree to pay 
the further instalments upon such allotted shares as the same shall beccme duc. I 
hereby waive all rights to further particulars of any agrecments whether under 
section 36 of the Companies Acts, 1857, or otherwise. 


Ordinary Signature ..........- 


— ‘ 
| | 
| 
| 
F 
| 
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WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


H. HALFORD at close prices 
and Speculative Accounts opened. 
COMPANY, Dealings reported by wire if required. 
_ Prompt Settlements. 
70 71 


Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 


African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 


Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 


Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, 


London. Parr’s end Alliance Bank, 
Limited. 
Established 1869, Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


‘ Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COOPE 


to fit an ENGI NEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public “Veleeraph Depart and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the T 
apply to the SecreTary, at the College. 


ROYAL COLLEGE, 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £. Biocon, July 29. For particulars apply to the 
Warven, Radley College, Abi 


FARROW. —PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — BOWDEN 
HOUSE SCHOOL, Sudbury Hill, Harrow. 

Mr. G. H. an Old Harrovian, assisted by five 
Resident Tutors, PREPARES BOYS fron seven to fourteen of age for 
Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at all Public Schools. Delightful premises, 
and 30 acres of ground ; every encouragement given to cricket, football one pore 
Five cobs and ponies kept for riding. a gymnasium and play room. and 
gymnastics taught by the two sergeants from Harrow Great care paid to 
the health and comfort of each boy. Terms moderate. 


FLLTHAM COLLEGE.—The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Incorporated 1840. The Annual Examination for OPEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at Eltham on April 8,9, and 10. Tea Sc’ 

value £40 to £20 may be awarded.—Apply to HEADMASTER. 


SCHOOL.—-Founded 1432. Reorganized 
1877. = D. M. BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, 
situat: 


ndowed Public Modern ings, 
TERM COMMENCES MAY rst.—Apply School House. 


Bonen and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 
Funded or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


Jat thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY (Limited), 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1833. Capital, £500,000. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26th, 27th, 28th.— 

ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 

annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. 

must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


WEST SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 
not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July next. 

Details may be obtained from the Heap-MastTeEr, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March asth, oh, ond 27th, 1896.—Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTION I 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address; **BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS. HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely & and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer w Choice Bindings 


for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. 


HE SIGN of the DIAL.—Messrs. HACON & RICKETTS, 

52 Warwick Street, Regent Street, W. Messrs. HACON & RICKETTS 

beg to announce the forthcoming pete of carefully edited Books ; for which 

fount of die has been designed to accompany the IIlustrations and Decorations 
cut on the Wood by Cuartes Rickerrs and other original Engravers. 

Editions will be printed ue 3 _ with which they were written. Catalogues 

may be had on > DIAL, of which Number IV. is now ready, will 

henceforth be published at me shop, 52 Warwick Street, Regent Street, W. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


A New Edition in Six Volumes with about 30 Portraits. 
Edited by ARTHUR WAUGH, 
- Author of “ Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Study of his Life and Work.” 
Vol. I. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD. 


NOW READY. 


STRAND MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1896. 


Frontispiece : ‘‘ IT WAS INDEED ULRICH.” 


ULRICH THE GUIDE. From the French of Guy DE MAUPASSANT, 
by ALys HALLARD. Illustrations by J. L. Wimbush. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE MUSEUMS.—III. By WiLtiaAm G. 
FitzGERALD. Illustrations from Photographs. 

RODNEY STONE. Chapters V. and VI. By A. CoNAN DOoyLe. 
Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR.—XXVI. By HENRY 
W. Lucy (‘‘Tosy, M.P."). Illustrations by F. C. Gould. 

ONE SEASON. By PLEYDELL NortH (Mrs. EGERTON EASTWICK). 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.B.A. 

PECULIAR CHILDREN I HAVE MET. By MAx O'RELL. 
trations by Gordon Browne, R.B.A. 

GYMNASTICS IN THE ARMY. Written and Illustrated by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. 

PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF 
THEIR LIVES.—Lord Elgin, Dr. Jameson, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Mlle. Zélie de Lussan, 

THE PALACES AND STABLES OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
I.—The Palaces. By MARY SPENCER-WARREN. II,—The Stables. 
By CuHaARLes S. PELHAM-CLINTON. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 

GLEAMS FROM THE DARK CONTINENT. IX.—The Wolves of 
the Atlas. By CHARLES J. MANSFORD. Illustrations by A. Pearse. 

SOME PECULIAR ENTERTAINMENTS. By FRAMLEY STEEL- 
CROFT. Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings by A. J. 
Johnson. 

THE WHITE KID GLOVE. By J. S. FLETCHER. 
W. S. Stacey. 

FABLES. XVIII.—Blackbirds and Thrushes, 
Shepherd. 

DIAMOND MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA. By J. BuckKNALL 
SMITH. Illustrations from Photographs and a Diagram. 

THE STORY OF THE INVISIBLE KINGDOM.—A Story for 
Children. From the German of RICHARD LEANDER. Illustrations 
by H. R. Millar. 


PRICE 6d. POST FREE, 04. 


THE 


Tllus- 


Illustrations by 


Illustrated by J. A. 


GEORGE ‘NEWNES, Ltp., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


if 
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THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


PatroN—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 
” ” ” ” 1894 ... £3,747 

£5,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 
ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


. Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 


of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

_ The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 

the distressing cases constantly before them. 

"The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 
Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 
Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 

46a Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BANKING Co. 

(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894. + 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894. . 9,701 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum. 
_ FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
*Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, Eso. 
Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Arethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in saving the children and sympathises with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children ? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 
and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 

London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 


Average income, £5,000. 
Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 


Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as tle Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than ro vacancies. 

Yet all these poor old men have a claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 


Vice-Chairman : 
CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Secretary—s8 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

£1,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SECRETARY. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


A New Romance by Author of “ Almayer’s Folly. ad 


An Outcast 
of the Islands. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
The Speaker, in reviewing the Author's former work said : ‘' If Mr. 
Conrad can give us another story as striking and lifelike as this, his place 
in our literature ought to be an assured one, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE: 


A Romance of To-day. 
The New Volume of “The A Library.” 


Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL’S New Work. 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS: 


A Manual for the Use of Students, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


rue Vol. I. of “The Children’s Study.” 
gi't = , with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 
of life ond colour, the product adroitly blended 
historical incident, and national sentiment.’ "—Speaker. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE WEST INDIES 


And the Spanish Main. 


By JAMES napeey, F.L.S., Author of “ In the Guiana Forest.” 
Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


TWO ITALIAN NOVELS. 
MA LOM BRA: 
ovel, 


By ausome FOGAZZARO, Author of “ Daniele Cortis” &c. 
Translated Dickson, 


S/LV/O BARTHOLI, Painter : 


A Story of Sienna. 
By EMMA BENTLEY. 
Cloth, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘“‘CENTURY LIBRARY.” 


MOFF. 


By JOHN TWEEDDALE. 
Illustrated. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
A RECENT “‘ AUTONYM” VOLUME. 
THE RED STAR. 


By L. Author of Amabel.” 
, 18. 6d. ; cleth, 2s. 
We very cordially and recommend it.”. —Daily Chronicle. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S WORKS. 


THE STICKIT MINISTER. Iilus- USHTRED OF THE 


trated 6s. re Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 
THE RaiDERS. 6s. h, 2s 
THE LILAC SUNSONNET. THE YACTRESS. Pap2r, 
6s, 18s, 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


Catalogues post free on application. 
London : T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
A WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS. 


A Few Memories 


By 


Mary Anderson 


(Mme. DE NAVARRO). 


With Portraits in Photogravure. Son, 10s. 6d. 
week. 


co. 


LONDON: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & 
45 Albemarle Street, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. By Artuur 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENGLAND: 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the feshe 
Isands, By WaLTeR FREWEN Lorp, Barrister-at Law. 1 vol. crown 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


By Mrs. Bisnor. With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. A 
New Editioa. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. By Cuartes Wuirtt- 
HEAD. A New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 18 Full- ix Illustrations 
worked from the Original Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 7s. 6d. 

A few Copies in demy 8vo. 14s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW STORY BY Q@. 


Just ready, price 3s. 6d. 


Q. 


Author of ‘* Wandering 
Heath,” ‘ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” &c. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LimirTep, London, Paris, 
and Melbourne. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. buckram pp. xi and 504, with Maps and 
Illustrations. 500 Copies at 30s. net, and 25 Copies on Hand-made 
paper at 6os. net. 


JOHN CABOT, THE DISCOVERER 
OF NORTH AMERICA, AND 
SEBASTIAN HIS SON. 


A Chapter of the Wartime Bistort of of England under the 
‘udors, 1496- 


By HENRY HARRISSE. 
B. F. STEVENS, 4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Third Edition of Crockett’s 
“SWEETHEART TRAVELLEHS,” illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne, is now 


ready, price 6s. 


anyone ever been to in Mr. Crockett's genius, he must 
have recanted and and ashes after sera Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, ‘and veritably a child’ for children, 
as well as for women and for men. It is "seldom, indeed, that the reviewer has the 
opportunity of bestowing unstinted praise with the feeling that the laadation is, 
nevertheless, i t Travellers’ is i sstinct with drollery ; it con- 
tinually st ikes the softest notes of tenderest pathos, like some sweet, old-fashioned 
nursery melody, and it must make the most hardened tachelor feel something of the 
pleasures he has missed in living and chilal — Times. 

* Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the 
season.” — World. 


Now ready, the Second Enition of Mrs. 
L. 1. Meage’s “PRINCESS UF THE 


GUTTER,” price 6s. 


“One of the best books of the season is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ Mas eve 
Meade—a refined and fascinating tale of London life. Nothing baw 
come from the pen of L. I. Meade ; in fact, ‘ A Princes of the Gutter 
have been written by Sir Walter Besant.” "— Literary World. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ; and 44 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
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THE ARTIST. 


6d. net. Monthly. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
It is the only Illustrated Art Newspaper published. 


The MARCH NUMBER contains : 


THE ART NEWS OF THE MONTH. (lIllustrated.) 

IMPORTANT INFORMATION CONCERNING A NEW EDITION 
OF ‘‘CHAFFERS.” 

PERSONAL NOTES AND STUDIO GOSSIP. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With Illustrations. 


QUESTIONS OF MERIT. By Ernest Radford. 


THE SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS. (Illustrated.) 
EXHIBITION FORECASTS. 


IMPRESSIONISM, OR THE LOGIC OF MODERN 
PAINTING. I. By D. S. MacColl. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. (Illustrated.) 

STUDIES IN THE OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. XI. THOMAS 
GirTIn.  (Illustrated.) 

THORWALDSEN IN COPENHAGEN. £(lIllustrated.) 

ANECDOTES OF OLD CHINA COLLECTORS. 

LLEWELLYN RATHBONE. (Illustrated.) 

SKETCHING IN THE ARDENNES, (Illustrated.) 

RECENT ART SALES. 

DUBLIN ARTS AND CRAFTS. III. (Illustrated.) 


A few Copies of the February Number, containing ful! Description 
and Illustrations of Professor Herkomer’s New Black and White 
Art—which was out of print immediately after issue—can now be 
obtained, by post, price 8d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FORRESTER. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. €s. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL; and other Stories. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “‘ My Lord and My Lady,” &e. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. NORWAY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TREGARTHEN. By G. Norway. 
NEW NOVEL BY ELEANOR HOLMES. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE; and other 


Stories. By ELeanor Hoimes, Author of “ The Price of a Pearl,” “‘ To-day 
and To-morrow,” &c. 
‘* All who can tolerate old-fashioned sweetness and purity will find them here in 
company with a pretty fancy, a cultivated taste, and an agreeable lite — 
‘cotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERCEANT. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By Ave ine SERGEANT, 


Author of “Sir Anthony,” Marjory’s Mistake,” &c. 
“To those who like the old-fashioned melodrama in unadulterated form, this 
book may be heartily recommended.” —7 he Globe. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY FOLLY.” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis Vinrras, Author 


of “‘ Lady Folly.” 
** Once come the ™ fascinates the reader, and is continued to the hymeneal 
close.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
RAIK. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Mrs. Crarx. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Craik. 


[Ready March 20. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
BOOKSELLERS, 


BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


JHE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON, 


And 40 to 42 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


SLATIN PASHA’S BOOK. 


Second Edition, completing 5,000 Copies. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the Dervishes, 
1879 to 1895. 


By RUDOLF C. SLATIN PASHA. 
Translated by Major WINGATE, C.B., Author of “‘ Mahdism and 
the Egyptian Soudan” &c. 


Finely Illustrated. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


** Whether Slatin’s work is more important and attractive as a powerful exhorta- 
tion on a subject of the greatest political importance and of special national 
significance from the noble English blood spilt in the Sudan, or as a chapter of 
human experience wherein truth far surpassed fiction in ha'rbreadth escapes and 
deeds of daring beyond what seemed possible, it would be difficult to decide ; but 
the whole result is one that places this volume on a shelf of its own, not merely as 
a book of the day, but as the authority for all time on the great Mahommedan 
upheaval in the Sudan which was accompanied by an amount of human slaughter 
and suffering that defies calculation.” — 7imes. 

** Slatin Pasha’s book is — 

“It wou'd be hard to name a fictitious narrative of more thrilling interest than 
this true story."—Standard. 

“It is little short of miraculous that Slatin should have been able to bear the 
torments of this — Gehenna for more than ten years.”. Daily Telegraph. 

“‘A career unequalled in our time for vicissitudes of fortune and variety of 
romantic adventure.” — Daily News. 

“Slatin Pasha writes with an authority absolutely unique.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“Deeply impressed by the —-* steadfastness, and resource displayed by the 
author during his twelve years’ horrible captivity.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“* In the whole modern literature of travel and adventure we cannot call to mind a 
work so absorbing as this.”"—AManchester Guardian. 

“*Slatin’s account of the memorable day of Gordon's defeat is one of the most 
exciting passages.” —Graphic. 

“ A vividness which experience and suffering bring.” —Sfeaker. 

“ Major Wingate’s kind offices add a valuable guarantee for its correctness.” 

Guardian. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON FLEMING. 
THE ART of READING and SPELLING. By Canon 


AMES Fieminc, Canon of York and Rector of St. Michael's, Chester 
uare. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready next week. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 


A MASK and a MARTYR. By E. Luivincston 
of Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley.” 1 vol. crown 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET ; 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, | 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION now 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop 


of Westminster. By —— rege PuRCELL. 2 vols, With Portraits. 


ULSTER AS IT IS; or, ‘Twenty-eight Years’ EX- 
perience as an Irish Editor. By Tuomas Sa ge Author of the 
History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke” &c. 2 vols. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ His work has in it so many great merits that pany atte 
be recommended to readers of whatever political opinions, or even of no political 
opinions at all. It is animated, it as unflagging.” 


THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. By VALENTINE CHIROL. 

lescription o 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA and EGYPT. 


By Major General W. C. F. Motynevux. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ General Molyneux’s clear, rapid, fresh, and good-humoured 


Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the —y of the World, for the Year 1896. Edited by 
. Scorr Kettir, Assistan' tary to the ical Society. 
-third Annual Publication Revised 1 Returns. 


LIFE, LETTERS, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 


and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By Jutes Marcov. With Illustrations. 
16mo. cloth, rs. net ; Persian, rs. 6d. net 


Dem 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s "Edition. 
Vol. 9. IN MEMORIAM. | Vol. 10. MAUD and other Poems. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 


THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE BUCKLER. _ A 


Romance, By A. E. W. Mason, Author of “A R 
Crown 8vo. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. IV. By 


J. R. Green. Globe 8vo. ss. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By Martruew ARNOLD. 


COTTON SPINNING. "By Scorr Taccart. 


Vol. I. Including all of Carding. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By W. Gatxatty. 


M.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & 00.’S LIST. 
MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


On Wednesday next, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, 


ARAB OF THE CITY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” &c. 


Second Edition, Crown S8vo. 6s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ With 
Edged Tools,” “ The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ From first to last the book teems with interest.. There have been few such 
good novels for years."—Mr, James Payn in the Illustrated London News. 


THE SOWERS. THE SOWERS. 


SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


“It is the most absorbing story I have read Pr. © an 
abundance of imagination and resource which the classics of are con- 
spicuously without. "— Vanity Fair. 


THE TRANSVAAL CBISIS. 
Ready this day. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JOHANNESBURG IN ARMS, 1895-6. Being the 


Observations of a Casual Spectator. By Cuartes G. THomaAs. 


Now readv. SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Chapters on ‘‘ The Eternal 
Gullible,” and Note on “* The Hypnotism of Trilby.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW WITCH- 


By Hart, Surgeon to the West-London Hospital 
and Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital. 


London SMITH,. ELDER, & CO., 15. Waterloo Place, W, .,|. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BATTLEMENT and TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owen Ruoscomyt, Author of “ The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A stirring tale of Welsh prowess...... The author has again proved that he 
possesses a vivid imagination."—JA/forning Post. 


The STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL 


and Mr. HYDE; with other FABLES. By Rosert Lovis Stevenson. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,° This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in “‘ Longman's 


Magasine’ * for August and September 1892. 


AMONG the FREAKS. W. L. ALDEN. 
Wich Illustrations by J. F. Sullivan 
*,* This 


rports to be an account, by the Manager of a Chicago ‘ Dime” 
the vagaries and tricks, loves and hates of the various persons— 
rfs, Fat and Strong Women, &c.—who are the chief features of his 


SECOND EDITION now ready, 8vo. price ss. net. 


BIMETALISM. By Henry Dwvuwnnine 


MacLeop, M.A. 

“ We cannot bas welcome a tract which contains in its first 90 pages a clear 
historical summary opinion of over two centuries, and in its second 
portion a stron “exposition of the case of common sense against its very active 
anta ‘onists,”"— he Limes. 

‘e have been many times asked to 4 A =~ was the best book on this modern, 
on very ancient craze, and have never Iitherto been able to give a satisfactory 
reply. It - now be given. Mr. MacLeod has furnished in this small work, 

ich is only a portion of his learned and in many ways admirable treatise on the 

Theory of of Coed edit, a whole armoury of facts and reasonings with which to slay the 

monstrosity...... Mr. MacLeod is beyond cavil the most learned student Political 
y of our time.” —/avestors’ Review. - 


FEAR. By Anceto Mosso. Translated from 
the Fifth Edition of the Italian by E. Loucn and F. Kuzsow. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This book deals with much more than is conveyed by the title. Jt is, in fact, 
a series of essays on the expression of the emotions, dealing more especially with 
the painful emotions. Although the subject is treated in a measure scientifically, 
ie. physiologically, the book is not intended solely for the scientific public. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


The LAST YEARS of ST. ANDREWS: 


Sopeenter 1890 to September 1895. By the Author of “ Twenty-five Years 
Andrews” &c. 8vo. 15s. 
*° No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical. 

° This book has all the characteristics of its predecessors. There is —— of it to 
attract and hold the reader- much that deals Wich English places and people, much 
which has to do with er ~ yom and P~ ~ in which and whom all educated 

are interested...... Dr. Boyd is always characteristic, and he is always 
readable...... he has shrewdness and suggestiveness, and above all, an agreea 
sense of humour. He has met and known many notable men and women, and has 
always something fruitful to say about them.”—G/odc. 


The GLACIERS of the ALPS: being a Nar- 


rative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to which they are 
related. By Jonn Tynvaut, F.R.S. New Edition. With 61 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, MA. 


NEW EDITIONS just published. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait of 


Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC and MORALS. With Portrait of 
the Author, and Il ions, Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Seven- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE FORUM. 


Contents—MARCH 1896—Price rs. 6d. 
FAMILY LIFE IN AMERICA. By Tu. Benrzon. 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL AN IMPRACTICABLE 
Josern Nimmo, jr. 
THE ARMY AS A CAREER. By Otiver O. Howarp. 
vag, BEST THING COLLEGE DOES FOR A MAN. By Cuartes F. 
HWING. 
SOME MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By E. W. Bests. 
THE MANITOBA SCHOOLS QUESTION. By Gotpwin Situ. 
COST OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN WAR. By Epwarp ATK1nson. 
AN ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND THE BASIS OF A RATIONAL 
FOREIGN POLICY. By Sipney Suerwoop. 
THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. By F. H, Gerrcxen. 
SPIRIT OF RACING IN AMERICA. By Jno. Gi-mer Sreep. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE BOERS. By T. Loraine Waite. 


_ 4 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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The African Board Executors and Trust Co. 


LIMITED. 
DIRECTORS. HEAD OFFICE—Pretoria. 

HUGH CRAWFORD, Esq., Chairman. i J. MARAIS, Esq., Chief Manager. 
T. N. pe VILLIERS, Esq., Vice-Chairman. L. O. VERSFELD, Esq., Manager. 
JOHANN RISSIK, BRANCH OFFICE—Johannesburg. 

N RISSI 
Py KOTZE, _ J. H. RAINIER, Esq., Manager. 

MINNAAR, Esq. AUDITORS. 
Messrs. ROBERT BAIKIE, S.1.A., and S. H. van NIEKERK. 
SOLICITORS—Pretoria. 

Johannesburg Directorate. 
ROGER, Esq, Chairman, Messrs. ROOTH PAUL NEL, Esq. 
A, RUTHERFOORD, long Messrs. GREGOROWSKI & BAUMANN. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


SUBMITTED TO THE 


FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, 
FEBRUARY 19, 1896. 
ge Directors have much pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders the Accounts of the Company made up to 


December 31, 1895, showing—after payme 1 of Charges, Salaries, and all other expenses, Appropriation to Furniture 
and Stationery pana my and making provision fo all Bad and Doubtful Debts—a net profit of £6,201 os. 2¢., which sum the 


Directors recommend be disposed of as follows :— £ > 

7 To Dividend of 1s. per Share on 50,000 Shares, equal to 25 per cent. on the sabi Capital .. + 2,500, 0 0 

» Balance carried forward to Profit and Loss, ‘New “Account 
£6,201 0 2 


H. CRAWFORD, Chairman. 
OHANN RISSIK, 
. C. MINNAAR, | Directors, 
. J. KOTZE, 
J. J. MARAIS, Chief Manager. 


African Board of Executors and Trust Company, Limited. 
STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1895. 


| LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
To Subscribed Capital ene +++ 50,000 O By Cash with Bankers .. 9,240 18 3 
Less amount uncalled 40,000 0 O Cash on Hand 884 30 8 
10,000 0 o — 9.355 8 
Deposits current =e other oe” 45,635 6 8 » Investments on Account of Fund eos ove 2,500 0 
» Reserve Fund evo one 2,500 © ,, Fixed Property 1,800 @ 
»» Rebate of Interest ove oe 24019 7 », Office Furniture and d Stationery .. §9215 9 
» Unclaimed Dividends eve 2216 9 Stamps on hand oe 34017 2 
Securities for Collection ... pi on 26,557 16 6 733 12 18 
+» Profit and Loss Account ... eve one wee 6,201 o 2 » Mortgage Bonds and other Securities ... 47,893 17 © 
», Sundry Debtors, Advances to Estates, &c. ... ae 2,317 410 
»» Securities Receivable (as per contra)... eve 26,55716 6 
£91,157 19 8 £91,157 19 8 
f 
| PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
H To Charges—including Rent, Licence, Remuneration to By Gross Profits—including Balance brought forward 
| Directors, Salaries, and all other se at Head from last year, and after appropriation to Furniture 
Office and Johannesburg ... £6,092 10 7 and Stationery, and making pone for ba and 
| »» Rebate of Interest 240 19 7 Doubtful Accounts... oe 12,534 10 4 
Io 2 
»» Net Profit, December 31, 1895 one ove oe an o 2 
£12,534 10 4 £12,534 10 4 


Audited and found correct according to the Books, Vouchers, and Securities at the Head Office and Johannesburg Branch ; and we certify that, in 
our opinion, the above Statement and Profit and Loss Account exhibit a true and correct view of the Company's affairs. 


S. H. vAN NIEKERK, 
ROBT. BAIKIE, S.1LA., Auditors, 


| e, REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPoTTISWOODE ah Oo-9 ¥ Net Cron E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIEs at the Office, 
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